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AIDS  groups  demand  changes  in  U.S. 
immigration  policy  and  threaten  boycotts  of 
upcoming  conferences 


By  Jennie  McKnight 

WASHINGTON  —  Despite  growing  in¬ 
ternational  and  domestic  condemnation,  it 
appears  unlikely  that  the  Bush  Administra¬ 
tion  will  make  any  sweeping  changes  in 
restrictive  U.S.  immigration  policies  regar¬ 
ding  people  with  HIV  in  the  near  future.  In 
the  midst  of  spreading  calls  for  boycotts  of 
two  upcoming  scientific  conferences  on 
AIDS  and  HIV,  the  government  issued  a 
tentative  announcement  Jan.  16  that  it  plans 
to  ease  some  of  the  restrictions  on  non-U. S. 
citizens  with  HIV  who  want  to  enter  the 
country.  But  critics  of  the  U.S.  policy  have 
said  the  announced  changes  do  not  address 
the  fundamental  problems  of  the  policy, 
which  they  say  is  discriminatory  and 
detrimental  to  public  health. 

The  basis  for  current  policy  regarding 
non-U. S.  citizens  with  HIV  comes  from  a 
1987  appropriations  bill  amendment 
authored  by  Sen.  Jesse  Helms  (R-N.C.)  that 
added  HIV  to  the  Centers  for  Disease  Con¬ 
trol’s  list  of  “dangerous  contagious 
diseases.”  Based  on  the  legislation,  policies 
excluding  people  with  HIV  from  entering 
the  U.S.  were  implemented.  Both  travelers 
seeking  visas  and  immigrants  seeking 
residence  are  affected  by  the  exclusion. 
However,  immigrants  seeking  permanent 
residency,  unlike  travelers  seeking  visas, 
must  take  an  HIV  test  when  they  apply  for 
residency. 

International  attention  was  drawn  to  the 
policy  last  year  when  a  Danish  man  with 
AIDS,  Hans  Paul  Verhoef,  was  questioned 
and  held  for  two  days  by  the  Immigration 
and  Naturalization  Service  (INS)  while  he 
was  on  his  way  to  attend  an  AIDS  con¬ 
ference  in  San  Francisco  at  the  sponsorship 
of  the  Danish  government  (see  GCN,  April 
9,  1989).  As  a  result  of  intense  international 
pressure  generated  by  the  Verhoef  case,  INS 
policy  was  modified  to  allow  waivers  for 
some  people  with  HIV  who  sought  short¬ 
term  visits  to  the  U.S. 

The  INS  said  it  would  grant  waivers  to 
"  those  whose  reasons  for  traveling  outweigh¬ 
ed  the  “risk  to  public  health”  their  presence 
posed.  Although  medical  treatment, 
academic  and  business  meetings  and  visits 
with  “close  family  members”  were  deemed 
justifications  for  waivers,  “tourism”  itself 
was  not. 

In  order  to  obtain  a  waiver,  people  with 
HIV  had  to  declare  their  HIV  status  and  ap¬ 
ply  for  a  waiver  when  applying  for  a  visa.  If 
approved,  their  passport  would  be  stamped 
with  a  number  that  was  widely  recognized 
by  U.S.  and  non-U. S.  immigration  person¬ 
nel  as  indicating  HIV  seropositivity. 

In  the  same  way  that  the  Verhoef  incident 
forced  the  INS  to  modify  its  exclusionary 


practices,  the  upcoming  Sixth  International 
Conference  on  AIDS  scheduled  for  June  in 
San  Francisco  and  the  World  Federation  of 
Hemophilia  Conference  in  Washington  in 
August  have  become  lightening  rods  for  in¬ 
ternational  and  domestic  protest  against 
U.S.  policy.  In  December,  several  European 
and  U.S.  organizations  announced  their 
,  plans  to  boycott  the  conferences.  Those 
boycotting  the  San  Francisco  conference  in¬ 
clude  the  National  Association  of  People 
With  AIDS  (NAPWA),  The  League  of  Red 
Cross  and  Red  Crescent  Societies,  the  Steer¬ 
ing  Committee  for  the  Sixth  International 
Conference  of  People  With  AIDS,  PLUSS 
(a  Scandinavian  group  of  people  with  HIV), 
ands  other  health  and  advocacy  groups.  The 
World  Health  Organization  —  which  picked 
San  Francisco  as  the  sight  for  the  interna¬ 
tional  conference  on  AIDS  —  condemned 
the  policy. 

In  addition,  the  newly-established 
Presidential  Commission  on  AIDS  issued  a 
public  resolution  calling  for  a  comprehen¬ 
sive  review  of  the  policy.  The  Commission 
said  non-immigrants  should  not  be  ques¬ 
tioned  regarding  their  HIV  status  as  a  condi¬ 
tion  for  entering  the  U.S.,  and  that  anyone 
“carrying  medication  or  products 
associated  with  HIV  infection  or  hemophilia 
should  not  be  subject  to  detention  or  ques¬ 
tioning.” 

The  Commission  also  addressed  the  ex¬ 
clusion  of  people  with  HIV  who  seek  perma¬ 
nent  residence  in  the  U.S.,  calling  for  liberal 
waiver  policies.  Also,  “to  the  extent  that 
HIV  testing  is  part  of  any  medical  examina¬ 
tion  of  applicants  for  permanent 
residency,”  the  Commission  urged  com¬ 
pliance  with  CDC  standards  for  counseling, 
confidentiality  and  medical  referrals. 

In  a  move  observers  described  as  “testing 
the  waters,”  the  INS  announced  some  ten¬ 
tative  modifications  to  the  policies  last 
week.  The  officials  said  the  finalized 
changes  would  be  released  by  the  end  of 
January.  Far  from  taking  up  the  Commis¬ 
sion’s  call  to  comprehensively  examine  the 
policy,  the  INS  proposed  changes  that 
would  most  directly  affect  potential 
conference -goers . 

According  to  Duke  Austin  of  the  INS, 
people  who  declare  they  have  HIV  and  who 
receive  waivers  will  no  longer  have  a  stamp 
placed  in  their  passport.  Instead  they  will  be 
issued  a  separate  paper  with  the  waiver  in¬ 
formation  on  it. 

Tom  Sheridan,  public  policy  director  with 
the  AIDS  Action  Council  in  Washington, 
said  the  INS  is  also  planning  to  increase  ef- 
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Skinhead  sentenced  in 
gay-bashing  case 

The  defendant  apologizes  and  accepts  responsibility,  but 
the  judge  says  that’s  not  enough 


By  John  Zeh 

WASHINGTON  —  One  member  of  a 
skinhead  gang  who  brutally  attacked  gay 
waiter  Rodney  Johnson  was  sentenced  to 
15-45  years  in  prison  January  12.  Prior  to 
sentencing,  D.C.  Superior  Court  Judge 
Robert  M.  Scott  told  David  McCall  that 
there  was  no  excuse  for  attacking  Johnson 
because  he  was  gay. 

Fearing  life  imprisonment,  McCall  inter¬ 
rupted  his  attorney’s  final  attempt  to  re¬ 
argue  his  innocence.  The  19-year-old  de¬ 
fendant  admitted  that  he  accepted  respon¬ 
sibility  for  the  crime  and  said  he  was  sorry. 
But  Scott  refuted  all  of  the  defense’s 
arguments,  saying  there  was  no  excuse  for 
yielding  to  gang  mentality  or  attacking 
Johnson  because  of  assumptions  about  his 
sexuality. 

“The  judge  went  right  to  McCall’s  hate 
motivation  and  anti-gay  passion,”  said  Lin¬ 
da  Delaney,  Johnson’s  attorney.  “He  used  a 
simplistic,  common  sense  approach  to  ex¬ 
plain  that  social  order  could  not  tolerate  the 
crime  and  that  he  could  not  so  severely  beat 
another  human  being  without  expecting  to 
pay  for  his  crime  with  a  substantial  sen¬ 
tence.” 

Johnson,  who  was  attacked  by  McCall 
and  at  least  four  other  skinheads  armed  with 
baseball  bats,  skipped  the  hearing  because 
of  stress,  said  Delaney.  The  attack,  which 
left  him  bleeding  profusely  with  a  lung  col¬ 
lapse  and  fractures  in  his  skull,  ribs,  finger 
and  shoulder,  “still  weighs  heavily”  on 
Johnson,  she  said. 

Scott  sentenced  McCall  to  10-30  years  for 
assault  with  intent  to  kill  while  armed  and  a 
consecutive  5-10  years  for  robbery.  He  will 
be  eligible  for  parole  in  15  years,  minus  up  to 
four  years  for  good  behavior. 

Delaney,  who  represents  Johnson  in  a 
unique  $20  million  civil  suit  against  McCall 
and  the  other  skinheads  (see  GCN,  Oct.  22, 
1989),  said  she  was  “satisfied”  with  the 


sentence. 

“He  could  have  gotten  off  lighter  —  some 
murder-one  convicts  walk  [receive  parole] 
after  four  to  five  years,”  she  said,  adding, 
“but  I  wouldn’t  have  been  upset  if  it  had 
been  longer.” 

Delaney,  who  also  represented  relatives  of 
five  civil  rights  activists  killed  in  1979  by 
members  of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  and  American 
Nazi  Party  in  Greensboro,  N.C.,  said  she 
was  “very  stirred”  by  McCall’s  “subtle, 
spontaneous  glimpse  of  remorse.”  She  add¬ 
ed,  “There’s  a  chance  he  learned  a  lesson.” 

McCall  and  Mark  Hyder,  18,  were  unani¬ 
mously  convicted  by  a  jury  Nov.  17,  after  a 
spree  of  attacks  on  gay  men  in  the  Dupont 
Circle/Rock  Creek  Park  area  here  (see 
GCN, Nov.  26,  1989).  Scott  delayed  Hyder’s 
sentencing  until  March  12  so  that  he  can  ex¬ 
amine  a  U.S.  Youth  Act  review  which  allows 
special  consideration  for  juveniles.  A  third 
gang  member,  Richard  “Craig”  Grimes,  18, 
is  sought  as  a  fugitive. 

Activists  from  the  lesbian  and  gay  rights, 
anti-violence  and  civil  rights  communities 
praised  the  sentence.  “The  length  sends  a 
strong  message  to  would-be  hate-mongers 
that  their  contemptuous  attitudes  and  ac¬ 
tions  will  not  be  tolerated,”  said  Paula  Et- 
telbrick,  legal  director  of  Lambda  Legal  De¬ 
fense  and  Education  Fund  in  New  York  Ci¬ 
ty. 

“The  District’s  criminal  justice  system  is 
finally  beginning  to  take  anti-gay  violence 
seriously,”  echoed  Kevin  Berrill,  director  of 
the  National  Gay  and  Lesbian  Task  Force’s 
Anti-Violence  Project. 

Berrill,  who  will  be  the  keynote  speaker 
for  a  conference  on  homophobic  violence 
sponsored  by  the  Center  for  Democratic 
Renewal  Jan.  27  in  Seattle,  Wash.,  added. 
“I  hope  this  will  send  a  message  to  would-be 
perpetrators  that  if  you  attack  us  and  rip  us 
off,  you  will  be  punished.”  □ 
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Pro-choice  picketers  targeted  Domino’s  Pizza,  Jan.  20,  1990 


Demos  mark  ‘Roe  v. 
Wade*  anniversary 


Gay-bashing  in  Fens 
continues 

Police  are  slow  to  respond  to  four  new  attacks 


By  Laura  Briggs 

BOSTON  —  Four  men  were  attacked  and 
hit  in  the  head  in  the  area  around  the  Fens,  a 
popular  local  cruising  spot,  between  Jan.  6 
and  Jan.  8,  in  an  apparent  renewal  of  the 
kind  of  violent  attacks  that  drew  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  gay  community  last  summer. 

According  to  a  Beth  Israel  Hospital 
employee,  two  men,  who  had  been  found 
unconscious  in  the  Fens,  were  admitted 
there  with  serious  head  injuries. 

The  four  incidents  followed  the  same  pat¬ 
tern  as  last  year’s  attacks,  according  to  Steve 
LeBlanc  of  the  Fenway  Community  Health 
Center’s  Victim  Recovery  Program.  Bet¬ 
ween  Jan.  and  Aug.  1989,  nine  men  were 
violently  bashed  in  the  Fens,  with  all  of  the 
attacks  involving  blows  to  head  with  a  blunt 
object  (See  GCN,  Aug.  13,  1989).  One  man, 
Luis  Velasquez,  died  from  his  injuries  Jan. 
21,  1989. 

LeBlanc  told  GCN  that  in  the  recent  series 
of  attacks,  all  the  men  were  bashed  within 


three  blocks  of  the  cruising  area. 

Three  are  recovering,  and  the  fourth  may 
have  sustained  permanent  brain  damage,  he 
said. 

Police  failed  to  note  that  these  were 
assault  and  battery  cases  for  a  week  follow¬ 
ing  the  attacks.  The  police  were  called  in 
three  of  the  four  cases,  but,  according  to 
LeBlanc,  they  logged  the  incidents  as  “in¬ 
jured  assists,”  meaning  they  had  found  so¬ 
meone  hurt.  A  call  from  GCN  alerted 
LeBlanc,  who  informed  the  police  detective 
assigned  to  the  Fens  bashing  cases  last  sum¬ 
mer  that  there  were  four  new  incidents 
which  involved  the  same  pattern  of  violent 
attack. 

The  Fenway  Victim  Recovery  Program 
and  Gay  and  Lesbian  Advocates  and 
Defenders  (GLAD)  have  requested  a 
meeting  with  Police  Commissioner  Francis 
Roache  to  discuss  the  police  investigation  of 
the  Fens  attacks.  □ 


Abortion  rights  activists  battle  Operation  Rescue,  while 
NOW  holds  diverse  conference 


INS 


By  Laura  Briggs 

BOSTON  —  Street  battles  over  reproduc¬ 
tive  rights  heated  up  in  the  days  preceding 
the  Jan.  22  anniversary  of  the  1973  Roe  v. 
Wade  decision  legalizing  abortion.  Six 
demonstrations  in  two  weeks,  marked  by  in¬ 
creasingly  bitter  antagonism  between  abor¬ 
tion  foes  and  pro-choice  forces,  and  a  con¬ 
ference  sponsored  by  the  National 
Organization  for  Women  (NOW)  com¬ 
memorated  the  Supreme  Court  decision. 


In  an  unexpected  shift  in  strategy,  the 
anti-abortion  group  Operation  Rescue  (OR) 
blockaded  a  clinic  and  a  doctor’s  office  on 
two  weekday  mornings.  In  the  past,  OR  has 
only  blocked  local  clinic  doors  on  Satur¬ 
days.  But  between  Jan.  10  and  Jan.  13,  OR 
hit  three  times:  Wednesday  Jan.  10,  at  Plan¬ 
ned  Parenthood  in  Brookline,  Friday,  Jan. 
12,  at  a  doctor’s  office  on  Boylston  St.  at 
Copley  Square,  and  Saturday,  Jan.  13,  at 
Gynecare  in  downtown  Boston.  Although 
the  weekday  blockades  were  not  anticipated 
by  pro-choice  activists,  OR  was  met  by  a 
small  pro-choice  counter-demonstration. 
(According  to  Nicki  Nichols  Gamble  of  the 
Planned  Parenthood  League  of 
Massachusetts,  all  women  with  appoint¬ 
ments  Jan.  10  were  able  to  get  in,  despite  the 
OR  presence  at  Planned  Parenthood.) 

Anti-abortionists  were  met  Sat.,  Jan.  13 
by  approximately  600  pro-choice  activists, 
with  some  demonstrators  at  each  of  the  five 
women’s  health  clinics  in  Boston  and 
Brookline.  In  keeping  with  the  new,  more 
confrontational  strategy  of  Boston  NOW 
(see  GCN,  Dec.  17),  pro-choice  people  sur¬ 
rounded  the  clinic  in  a  double  line  and  link¬ 
ed  arms  to  keep  OR  from  reaching  the  door 
and  preventing  access  to  the  clinic. 

On  a  lighter  note,  a  lesbian  street  theater 
group,  brought  the  politics  of  drag  to  a  new 
level  of  gender-fuck,  dressing  as  matron 
ladies  and  calling  themselves  “Operation 
Ridiculous.”  They  carried  signs  reading 
“Masturbation  is  Murder,”  decorated  with 
small  plastic  babies  ejaculating  from  a 
disembodied  penis  being  stroked  by  a  hand, 
and  sang  songs  such  as  “Jesus  loves  the 
white  male  fetuses  of  the  world.” 

During  the  early  part  of  the  morning,  OR 
members  shoved  and  attempted  to  crawl 
through  the  line  of  abortion  rights  activists. 
The  pro-choice  group,  which  was  mostly 
women,  prevented  the  OR  group,  mostly 
men,  from  crawling  through  their  legs.  Said 
Reproductive  Rights  Network  (R2N2) 
member  Shelley  Mains,  “The  sexual  politics 
were  very  intense,”  said  Reproductive 
Rights  Network  (R2N2)  member  Shelley 
Mains,  “This  woman  behind  me  kept  knee¬ 
ing  an  OR  person  in  the  ass  and  saying  ‘you 
really  like  this,  don’t  you?’  —  it  was  like  a 
bizarre  twist  on  S/M. 

“The  situation  was  charged  with  sexuality 
and  violence.  In  some  ways,  I  felt  really  sex¬ 


ually  threatened,  pressed  so  closely  against 
our  male  ‘enemies.’  But  then,  someone  jok¬ 
ingly  proposed  that  we  should  threaten  to 
kiss  OR  people,  take  control,  and  be  really 
pro-sex.  I  think  it’s  something  we  really 
have  to  talk  more  about,”  she  said. 

After  about  an  hour  of  close-quarters 
confrontation,  most  of  the  anti-abortionists 
formed  a  line  in  the  back  of  the  clinic,  block¬ 
ing  access  from  the  parking  lot.  In  the  front 
of  the  clinic,  where  the  pro-choice  activists 
maintained  a  line,  a  group  of  burly  men 
from  OR  walked  around,  periodically 
engaging  with  the  pro-choice  people. 

While  the  demonstration  and  counter¬ 
demonstration  stopped  well  short  of  becom¬ 
ing  a  brawl,  there  was  some  scuffling  on 
both  sides,  with  most  of  the  punches  being 
thrown  by  OR  men.  Police  informed  both 
pro-  and  anti-choice  protestors  that  pushing 
would  be  allowed,  but  said  the  use  of  knees 
and  elbows  would  be  considered  grounds 
for  arrest.  The  Boston  Police  declined  to  ar¬ 
rest  anybody  for  blockading  the  clinic, 
though  they  did  arrest  people  for  fighting, 
including  at  least  one  pro-choice  activist. 

“It  was  frustrating,”  said  Margo  Stors- 
teen,  a  clinic  facilitator  and  member  of  the 
Socialist  Worker’s  Party.  “We  were  told 
that  the  reason  the  police  weren’t  arresting 
OR  was  that  they  were  just  having  a 
demonstration,  and  it’s  not  illegal  to  have  a 
demonstration.  If  it  was  voting  day  and  it 
was  the  Klan  trying  to  prevent  Blacks  from 
voting,  or  if  they  were  trying  to  prevent 
Jewish  people  from  getting  into  a 
synagogue,  wouldn’t  that  be  illegal?” 

The  weekend  of  Jan.  20  was  marked  by  a 
series  of  protests  at  the  site  of  a  planned 
Domino’s  Pizza  franchise  in  Cambridge, 
Cardinal  Bernard  Law’s  residence  in 
Brighton,  and  Faneuil  Hall  in  Boston.  The 
Domino’s  action,  called  by  the  R2N2,  con¬ 
sisted  of  a  picket  line,  punctuated  by  slightly 
revised  civil  rights,  peace  movement,  and 
feminist  songs,  held  outside  the  vacant 
building  slated  as  a  new  Domino’s  outlet. 
Domino’s  Pizza  is  owned  and  founded  by 
Tom  Monaghan  of  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  R2N2,  Monaghan  has  given  over 
$100,000  of  his  personal  funds  and  $10,000 
of  corporate  funds  to  Operation  Rescue. 
The  group’s  literature  characterized  him  as 
an  anti-union,  racist,  member  of  a  pseudo- 
Christian  cult,  the  Word  of  God. 

The  following  day,  abortion  rights  ac¬ 
tivists  gathered  for  the  annual  Metrowest 
Coalition  for  Choice  picket  at  Law’s 
residence.  Law,  a  long-time  abortion  foe, 
issued  a  statement  of  support  for  OR  in 
April. 

That  afternoon,  Law  and  Boston  Mayor 
Ray  Flynn  addressed  an  anti-abortion  group 
at  Faneuil  Hall,  while  abortion  rights  ad¬ 
vocates  picketed  outside  in  the  snow. 

Broadening  the  agenda 

Meanwhile,  in  Boston,  a  NOW  reproduc¬ 
tive  rights  conference  at  Boston  University 
addressed  a  surprisingly  wide  range  of 
issues,  considering  the  local  NOW  chapter 
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forts  to  maintain  the  confidentiality  of  those 
who  disclose  their  HIV  status  in  the  process 
of  applying  for  a  visa.  In  addition,  he  said 
the  INS  had  agreed  to  apply  its  waiver  policy 
to  all  travelers  to  the  U.S.,  not  just  those  at¬ 
tending  conferences. 

Sheridan  said  he  and  representatives  of 
other  AIDS  organizations  had  submitted  a 
counter-proposal  to  the  commissioner  of 
INS  that  would  even  further  ease  the  travel 
restrictions  for  people  with  HIV.  Although 
he  said  the  “discussion  is  still  on,”  with  INS 
officials,  Sheridan  said  he  thought  the  for¬ 
thcoming  announcement  would  still  fall 
short  of  satisfactory  reforms. 

Even  though  the  final  changes  have  yet  to 
be  announced  by  INS,  there  are  no  indica¬ 
tions  that  the  reforms  will  stop  the  calls  for 
boycotts.  For  example,  the  board  of  direc¬ 
tors  of  San  Francisco’s  Shanti  Project  voted 
Jan.  23  to  boycott  the  conference  “unless 
regulations  discriminating  against  people 
with  HIV  infection  are  eliminated.”  Eric 
Rofes,  executive  director  at  Shanti,  told 
GCN  that  the  board  did  not  expect  the  INS 
changes  to  satisfy  its  demands.  Rofes  said  he 
thought  the  organization’s  action  would 
lead  to  similar  moves  by  other  local  groups. 

Once  the  INS  announces  its  policy 
changes,  other  groups  may  take  a  position 
regarding  the  boycott.  The  National  AIDS 
Network  has  said  it  will  not  boycott,  citing 
the  need  for  the  presence  of  community- 
based  organizations  (which  it  represents)  at 
the  huge  scientific  gathering. 

Paul  Kawata,  executive  director  of  the 
National  Minority  AIDS  Council,  told  GCN 
the  boycott  question  has  been  particularly 
hard  for  potential  conference  participants 
coming  from  Central  and  South  America, 
Africa,  and  Southeast  Asia,  “who  don’t 
have  a  lot  of  opportunity  to  get  the  latest  in¬ 
formation”  about  AIDS. 

“Their  attendance  at  a  conference  like 


has  focused  primarily  on  abortion. 

Workshops  at  the  conference  focused  on 
economic  justice  and  self-determination.  In¬ 
cluded  were  discussions  of  minors’  access, 
health  care  for  all,  poverty  and  economic 
ability  to  raise  children,  and  childcare.  In 
one  workshop,  International  Policies:  The 
Struggle  for  Autonomy  and  Reproductive 
Rights,  Elba  Crespo  of  El  Comite  de  Mu- 
jeres  Miriam  Lopez  Perez  and  Susan 
Worgaftik  of  the  Alliance  Against  Women’s 
Oppression  spoke  about  the  importance  of 
the  U.S.  women’s  movement’s  understand¬ 
ing  that  feminist  activism  in  places  like 
Puerto  Rico,  South  Africa,  and  Nicaragua 
is  integrally  linked  to  anti-colonialist  and 
self-determination  struggles. 

The  two  keynote  speakers  told  an  au¬ 
dience  of  about  150  that  racism, 
homophobia,  and  poverty  had  to  be  part  of 
the  reproductive  rights  agenda.  “No  matter 
what  issues  we  work  on,  we  will  be  called  les¬ 
bians  if  we  step  out  of  line.  Anytime  we  as 


this  is  critical,”  said  Kawata.  “I  know  they 
want  to  come  to  this  conference  because 
they  need  the  information  badly,  but  they 
also  recognize  their  responsibility  as 
members  of  the  global  community  —  and 
that  responsibility  is  to  not  discriminate 
against  people  with  HIV  and  AIDS.” 

Dana  Van  Gorder,  spokesperson  for  the 
Sixth  International  Conference  on  AIDS, 
said  the  conference  would  go  on  despite  the 
calls  for  boycotts.  The  conference 
organizers  have  joined  in  the  criticism  of  the 
INS  policies,  and,  according  to  Van  Gorder, 
pushed  to  have  any  policy  changes  apply  to 
all  travelers,  not  just  conference-goers.  But 
he  said  the  conference  organizers  “have 
made  it  clear  they  will  resist  or  ignore  efforts 
to  stop  the  meeting.”  He  added  that  Helms 
would  like  nothing  more  that  to  see  the  con¬ 
ference  cancelled,  and  that  “the  laws  of  any 
nation  should  not  impede  efforts  to  stop  the 
epidemic.” 

In  addition  to  pressing  the  INS  to  change 
its  practices,  many  critics  of  the  policy,  and 
the  INS  itself,  argue  that  any  significant 
change  in  U.S.  policy  must  take  place  in 
Congress.  Observers  agree  that  this  strategy 
is  risky,  considering  the  effectiveness  with 
which  Helms  crafts  AIDS-phobic  legisla¬ 
tion.  Many  also  agree  that  it  may  be  much 
easier  to  change  visa  restrictions  than  to  get 
sweeping  changes  that  also  apply  to  im¬ 
migrants. 

Sheridan  said  the  best  strategy  might  be  to 
look  at  immigration  exclusions  in  general, 
not  just  the  HIV  policy.  For  example,  he 
said  coalition  work  was  being  done  between 
AIDS  organizations  and  the  disabled  com¬ 
munity  around  efforts  to  revise  the  list  of  ex¬ 
clusions,  which,  along  with  “dangerous 
contagious  diseases,”  includes  learning 
disabilities  and  mental  retardation. 

□  filed  from  Boston 

women  define  ourselves  other  than  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  a  man,  we  will  be  called  queer,”  said 
Patricia  Ireland,  Executive  Vice-President 
of  National  NOW. 

Angela  Bowen,  chair  of  the  National 
Coalition  for  Black  Lesbians  and  Gays,  urg¬ 
ed  the  audience,  “Don’t  settle,  don’t  stop 
short,  don’t  sell  out.”  She  also  spoke  about 
the  relationships  of  Black  women  and  les¬ 
bians  to  reproductive  rights,  saying,  “Black 
women  need  this  movement  because  we 
need  to  know  that  we’re  not  going  to  be  rais¬ 
ing  unwanted  children.  And  the  lower  you 
go  on  the  class  ladder,  the  less  aceess  you 
have  to  anything. 

“Lesbians  need  this  movement  for  the 
same  reason  that  everyone  else  does  —  so 
that  we  won’t  have  to  raise  children  that  we 
don’t  want,”  said  Bowen,  adding,  “It  is  not 
much  talked  about  in  the  lesbian  communi¬ 
ty,  but  some  lesbians  sleep  with  men.  And  it 
may  not  be  politically  correct,  but  we  still 
need  the  right  to  control  our  bodies.”  □ 
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GCN  Job  Openings 

jj  Staff  Writer/Circulation 
Co-Coordinator 

Z  Available  in  April/May.  Research,  in- 

■  vestigate,  and  write  news  stories  with  a  national 
Z  scope  and  also  stories  about  Boston/New 
S  England.  May  include  some  analytical/feature 
Z  writing  as  well.  Share  responsibilities  with  other 
Z  staff  writer  for  coordinating  weekly  mailing  of 
5  paper  and  processing  subscriptions. 

Z  Qualifications:  Strong  writing  skills  and  abili- 
5  ty  to  write  several  stories  under  weekly  deadline 
5*  pressure.  Knowledge  of  national/local  lesbian  and 
*  gay  community  and  issues  helpful.  Strong 

■  organizational  and  record-keeping  skills  as  well  as 
Z  knowledge  of  data  entry  and/or  computers  also 

1  helpful. 

2  Deadline  for  application:  March  2,  1990. 

§  Part  Time  Typesetting 
Coordinator 

■  Available  immediately.  Typeset  news  and 
Z  features  articles  and  other  copy  for  weekly  paper, 

1  as  well  as  ad  copy  and  promotional  materials. 

;  Qualifications:  Strong  typing  and/or  word 
Z  processing  skills  required.  Typesetting  ex- 

2  perience,  particularly  on  a  Compugraphic  Edit- 
;  writer  7500  helpful.  (Training  is  available.)  Strong 

3  writing  and  good  grammar/copy  editing  skills 

2  preferred. 

Z  Fifteen  to  25  hours/week.  The  Coordinator  will 
jj  receive  GCN’s  consultant  pay  —  $8/hour  with 

1  health  insurance,  $  10/hour  without. 

3  GCN  is  hoping  to  shift  to  desktop  publishing 
3  within  the  next  year.  Because  of  this  upcoming 
5  transition,  we  hope  to  make  a  six  month  hiring 
"for  the  Typesetting  Coordinator  position. 

S  All  GCN  positions  require  commitments  to  les- 
3'bian/gay  liberation,  feminism,  anti-racism,  an 
£  awareness  of  class  issues,  and  a  commitment  to 
;  collective  decision-making. 

Z  Salary/Benefits:  All  positions  pay  $200/week 
Z  and  include  health/life  insurance,  routine  health 

2  care  through  the  Fenway  Community  Health 
Z  Center,  sick  leave,  and  four  weeks  paid  vacation. 

2  GCN  offers  staff  members  responsibility  for  their 
Z  own  jobs,  with  flexibility  and  ample  room  for  in- 
S  novation. 

2  To  apply:  Please  send  resume  and  cover  letter 
Z  to:  GCN  Job  Search  Committee,  62  Berkeley 
2  Street,  Boston,  M A  021 16 
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“Community  Voices”  and  “Speaking  Out”  are 
parts  of  our  efforts  to  provide  a  true  forum  of 
opinion  for  the  community.  We  encourage  you 
to  send  your  ideas,  feelings  and  comments  to  us, 
and  to  respond  to  ideas  expressed  in  this  space. 
We  welcome  all  contributions  except  personal 
attacks.  Copies  of  letters  and  “Speaking  Out” 
contributions  sent  elsewhere  are  printed  on  a 
space-available  basis.  GCN  reserves  the  right  to 
edit  letters  and  “Speaking  Out”  contributions 
for  length  and  clarity,  in  consultation  with  the 
author.  The  opinions  expressed  are  those  of  the 
author  and  are  not  intended  to  represent  the 
views  of  the  GCN  membership. 

Letter  and  “Speaking  Out”  contributions  must 
be  TYPED  and  DOUBLE-SPACED.  Letter?  can 
be  NO  LONGER  THAN  TWO  PAGES.  “Speak¬ 
ing  Out”  contributions  can  be  NO  LONGER 
THAN  FOUR  PAGES.  Send  to:  Community 
Voices  or  Speaking  Out,  GCN,  62  Berkeley 
Street,  Boston,  MA  02116. 


Freedom  of  speech  at  Pride 

Dear  GCN: 

I  am  appalled  by  the  unanimous  vote  of 
Christopher  Street  West  (CSW),  the  pro¬ 
ducers  of  the  lesbian/gay  pride  events  in  Los 
Angeles,  to  condemn  “disruption”  of  gay 
and  lesbian  pride  events.  It  is  rather  clear 
that  this  vote  was  a  result  of  the  violence 
that  erupted  at  last  year’s  first  annual  les¬ 
bian  and  gay  pride  festival/parade  in 
Orange  County.  1  was  at  that  event  as  a 
freelance  writer  for  EDGE  Magazine  and 
observed  very  high  emotions  by  the  fun¬ 
damentalists,  lesbian/gay  community,  and 
AIDS  activists.  I  personally  watched  a  fun¬ 
damentalist  push  and  shove  an  AIDS  ac¬ 
tivist  during  a  so-called  “press  conference” 
held  the  first  day  of  the  festival  by  Lou 
Sheldon,  one  of  America’s  most  dangerous 
xenophobes  alive  today.  When  I  approach¬ 
ed  Mr.  Sheldon  for  comment  about  the 
pushing  and  shoving,  he  knocked  the  tape 
recorder  right  out  of  my  hand. 

Individual  members  of  ACT  UP/Los 
Angeles  and  other  activists  were  at  that 
event  to  vocally  demonstrate  and  display 
placards  as  a  counter-protest  to  the  well- 
organized  (but  misbehaving)  fundamen¬ 
talists.  If  the  police  would  have  kept  the  fun¬ 
damentalists  on  the  sidewalk  in  an  orderly 
fashion  (which  is  the  standard  for  these 
types  of  events),  the  violence  would  have 
probably  been  non-existent. 

The  Orange  County  incident  has  been 
referred  to  by  some  activists  in  New  York  as 
“Stonewall  West”  and  while  the  violence 
was  unfortunate,  an  important  statement 
was  made:  lesbians,  gays  and  persons  with 
AIDS  (PWAs)  will  not  sit  idly  by  while  the 
Lou  Sheldons  in  this  world  spread  hate,  lies 
and  ignorance.  Sheldon’s  actions  and  those 
of  others  like  him  are  partially  responsible 
for  the  growing  number  of  hate  crimes 
against  lesbians,  gays  and  PWAs.  With  this 
in  mind,  CSW’s  actions  are  clearly  self- 
oppressive  and  counter-productive  to  the 
civil  rights  movement. 

CSW’s  recent  vote  is  no  surprise  to  me,  as 
they  have  always  censored  our  community 
in  hopes  of  showing  the  public  a  “picture- 
perfect”  community.  CSW,  in  the  past,  has 
booted  out  organizations  such  as  the  North 
American  Man/Boy  Love  Association  and 
activists  such  as  Harry  Hay  from  the  pride 
parades.  CSW  has  always  held  a  policy  of 
pre-approving  all  banners,  placards,  etc., 
conveniently  censoring  any  viewpoints  they 
happen  to  disagree  with.  I  may  hate  people 
who  espouse  the  beliefs  of  the  Nazi  Party  or 
the  Ku  Klux  Klan,  but  as.  a  civil  rights  ac¬ 
tivist  I  would  defend  their  rights  the  same  as 
mine. 

IF  CSW  is  truly  a  “community  organiza¬ 
tion,”  they  need  to  stop  abridging  the  rights 
of  the  community  they  claim  to  represent. 
Producing  a  “picture  perfect’’ 
festival/parade  and  giving  money  to  worth¬ 
while  organizations  is  meaningless,  absent 
sincerity  and  support  of  individual  rights 
and  freedoms.  Please  stop  this  nonsense  of 
censorship.  This  issue  goes  way  beyond  civil 
and  human  rights  —  peoples’  lives  are  at 
stake! 

Andrew  Ross  Exler 
35-250  Date  Palm  Drive  No.  260 
Cathedral  City,  Ca.  92234 

Andrew  Ross  Exler 

Cathedral  City,  Ca. 
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The  second  in  a  three-part  supplement 

ON  CLASS  IN  LESBIAN/GAY  COMMUNITIES 


This  is  the  second  installment  of  '‘Call  it  Class,  ”  a  three-part  supplement  on  class 
politics  in  lesbian/gay  communities.  In  this  issue  we  feature  a  roundtable  of five  work¬ 
ing-class  lesbians  —  two  Latina,  one  Black  and  two  white  —  discussing  what  class 
means  to  them;  a  play  about  a  relationship  between  two  Black  gay  men  who  come  from  dif¬ 
ferent  class  backgrounds;  and  articles  on  gentrification,  cross-class  relationships,  class  bias 
in  the  gay  /lesbian  movement,  materialism,  inherited  wealth,  class  privilege  and  race  oppres¬ 
sion,  and  upward  mobility. 

Next  week  in  our  third  and  final  issue,  a  bisexual  Latino  addresses  class  and  race  biases  in 
the  movement  against  drug  dependency;  a  working-class  Jewish  lesbian  and  an  upper-class 
bisexual  WASP  discuss  running  a  business  together;  an  Indigenous  lesbian  looks  at  class 
identity,  privilege  and  assimilation;  and  gay  men  and  lesbians  look  through  a  class  lens  at 
disability  issues,  cross-cultural  relationships,  HIV  antibody  testing  of  immigrants,  labor 
union  activism,  fiction-writing,  stereotypes  about  Asian  people,  and  age.  We  welcome  all 
responses  to  this  special  series. 

—  Pam  Mitchell  and  Stephanie  Poggi 
Class  Supplement  Editors:  Stephanie  Poggi  and  Pam  Mitchell 
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Morning  After  Blues 

A  one-act  play 

By  Cary  Alan  Johnson 


We  thank  the  Astraea  Foundation,  the  Boston  Women’s  Fund,  the  Haymarket  People’s 
Fund,  Resist  and  GCN’s,  Sustainers  for  providing  funding  for  this  project. 

Note:  Due  to  space  limitations,  some  regular  sections  of  the  paper  were  reduced  or 
eliminated  this  week  to  allow  for  this  special  supplement. 

It  feels  like  exile,  after 
exile,  after  exile 

Beverly  Smith,  Vanessa  Nemeth,  Mary  Ann  Kopydlowski, 
Pam  Mitchell  and  Ana  Ortiz  talk  about  class,  culture, 
and  home 


During  the  early  planning  stages  of  the 
class  supplement,  a  group  of  lesbians 
and  gay  men  from  poor  and  working 
class  backgrounds  held  a  series  of  meetings 
at  GCN  to  provide  their  input  into  the  pro¬ 
ject.  Five  participants  in  an  initial  brain¬ 
storming  session  decided  to  meet  again  to 
explore  political  and  personal  meanings  of 
class.  The  following  dialogue  is  an  edited 
transcript  of  that  discussion. 

The  participants  are:  Beverly  Smith,  a 
Black  lesbian  feminist  who  has  worked  in 
women’s  health  and  is  currently  Prevention 
and  Education  Program  Planner  for  the 
Boston  AIDS  Consortium;  Ana  Ortiz,-  a 
Puerto  Rican  lesbian  activist  of  cross-class 
upbringing  who  is  active  in  the  struggles  of 
reproductive  rights  and  Puerto  Rican  inde¬ 
pendence;  Mary  Ann  Kopydlowski,  a  white, 
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working-class  nurse  involved  in  anti-U.S. 
intervention  in  Central  America  work; 
Vanessa  Nemeth,  a  feminist  lesbian  Puerto 
Rican  independentista,  and  Pam  Mitchell,  a 
white  working  class  activist  and  writer  who 
makes  her  living  doing  clerical  work. 
********* * * * * * 

Mary  Ann:  When  I  think  of  class  I  think  of 
where  I  came  from,  who  my  family  is,  what 
my  parents  did  for  a  living,  how  it’s  made 
me  the  kind  of  person  I  am  today.  It  wasn’t 
until  I  moved  to  Boston  eight  years  ago  that 
I  really  started  becoming  more  in  touch  with 
my  class  background.  I  was  meeting  a  lot  of 
wealthy  gay  people,  wealthy  leftists  —  for 
some  reason  I  hadn’t  run  into  people  like 
that  in  Michigan  where  I  came  from  —  and  I 
was  seeing  the  big  gulf  between  our  educa¬ 
tional  processes,  the  money  our  parents 
had,  the  money  we  had  currently. 

Beverly:  When  I  was  growing  up  I  knew  we 
didn’t  have  money,  but  I  didn’t  realize  ex¬ 
actly  what  class  I  was.  I  thought  that  maybe 
we  were  middle  class  —  lower-middle  class, 
perhaps.  I  think  very  few  children  go  around 
thinking,  “I  am  working  class.”  They  might 
think,  “I’m  poor,”  because  that’s  some¬ 
thing  that  makes  sense.  Even  when  I  was  in 
graduate  school  I  had  tremendous  con¬ 
fusion  about  class  in  the  Marxist  sense.  I  still 
don’t  think  of  my  family  as  working  class, 
because  when  I  think  of  working  class  I 
think  of  people  working  on  the  assembly 
line  in  Detroit  or  someplace.  I  don’t  think  of 
people  who  did  domestic  work  or  did  cler¬ 
ical  work.  From  my  family’s  particular  ex¬ 
perience,  and  for  Black  women  in  general, 
class  is  very  hard  to  pin  down  sometimes  and 
problematic.  Domestic  work  doesn’t  come 
into  the  kind  of  analysis  of  class  that  people 
talk  about.  Marx  didn’t  write  about  domes¬ 
tic  workers.  He  wrote  about  industrial 
workers. 

Mary  Ann:  He  wrote  about  men. 

Beverly:  That’s  right.  White  men. 

Mary  Ann:  When  I  was  a  child,  I  didn’t  iden- 
Continued  on  page  6 


Place:  The  West  Village,  New  York  City 
Time:  Fall,  1982 

Scene:  The  studio  apartment  of  Junius 
Stanley.  Two-thirty  A.M. 

The  Characters 

Mike.  A  29  year  old  college  professor, 
good-looking,  bearded,  dark  brown, 
slightly  under  six  feet  tall. 

Juney.  His  friend,  a  30  year  old  advertis¬ 
ing  executive;  well-built,  six  feet  tall, 
high  yellow  with  “good  hair.” 

Cat.  Juney’s  sister,  27,  chic  and  ethnic, 
a  bright  woman  with  high  and  positive 
energy. 

The  Set 

Juney’s  apartment:  a  cross  between  an 
Andy  Warhol  painting  and  a  James  Van  Der 
Zee  photograph,  blending  the  boldness  of 
the  former  with  the  classic  style  of  the  latter. 
The  furniture  suggests  that  it  once  sat  in  an 
old  brownstone:  a  brass  post  bed  with  a 
painting  overhead,  an  overstuffed  couch,  a 
kitchen  table  with  bright  chairs. 

It’s  a  studio  apartment.  The  sleeping  area 
is  stage  right.  The  apartment  door  is  down 
right.  There  is  a  window  up  right  at  an  angle. 
The  kitchen  is  up  left.  The  down  left  area  is 
mostly  filled  by  the  kitchen  table  and  chairs. 
A  door  opening  into  the  bathroom  is  center 
left,  leading  straight  off  into  the  wings. 

The  space  must  be  designed  with  an  in¬ 
sight  into  urban  creativity.  The  bed/living 
room  and  kitchen  fit  into  each  other  without 
walls  or  ceremony. 

Before  Rise:  Nina  Simone’s  “Trouble  in 
Mind”  plays  in  its  entirety  before  house 
lights  go  down. 

A  t  Rise:  The  stage  is  dark  except  for  frag¬ 
mented  streetlight  falling  through  a  win¬ 
dow,  where  we  find  Mike.  He  is  smoking  a 
cigarette,  wearing  only  a  pair  of  trousers. 
Juney  is  in  the  bed,  practically  hidden  by  a 
huge  down  comforter.  An  ambulance  goes 
by  and  the  alternating  colors  throve  light  on¬ 
to  Mike ’s  face. 

Juney.  (Waking  up  and  seeing  Mike  at  the 
window)  What  time  is  it? 

Mike.  Go  back  to  sleep. 

Juney.  I’m  not  asleep.  What  time  is  it? 

Mike.  Two-thirty. 

Juney.  Right  on  schedule. 

Mike.  Don’t  start. 

Juney.  Is  it  still  raining? 

Mike.  I  don’t  know.  Yeah,  slightly.  Looks  it. 
Juney.  You  want  some  coffee? 


Mike.  No,  stay  in  bed. 

Juney.  Well,  I  do.  (He  gets  out  of  bed,  slips 
on  a  pair  of  shorts  and  a  T-shirt  as  he  crosses 
into  the  kitchen,  turning  on  a  light  as  he 
enters) 

Mike.  I’ll  never  understand  how  you  can 
drink  coffee  at  3  a.m. 

Juney.  Two-thirty.  I’ll  never  understand  how 
you  can  drive  back  uptown  every  night.  I 
don’t  look  that  bad  in  the  morning. 

Mike.  I’ve  told  you  before,  it’s  got  nothing  to 
do  with  you.  I  just  like  sleeping  in  my  own 
bed.  That’s  all. 

Juney.  Your  loss.  If  you  think  I’m  hot  at 
night,  you  should  see  me  in  the  morning. 
How  do  you  want  it? 

Mike.  What? 

Juney.  The  coffee. 

Mike.  Juney,  I  told  you  I  don’t  want  any  cof¬ 
fee. 

Juney.  Listen,  I  don’t  want  to  read  about  you 
in  the  Post  tomorrow.  (He  imitates  a 
headline)  City  College  professor  drives  off 
West  Side  Drive... after,  I  might  add,  leaving 
the  arms  of  a  much  wiser  man. 

Mike.  That  headline  would  make  60 
freshmen  very  happy.  I’m  giving  an  exam 
tomorrow.  Afro-American  lit. 

Juney.  Cream  and  sugar? 

Mike.  No,  black. 

Juney.  Michael,  did  I  tell  you  how  good  you 
felt  last  night? 

Mike.  Oh  yeah? 

Juney.  How  good  you  always  feel? 

Mike.  Well,  you’re  not  bad  yourself,  buddy. 
But  go  ahead,  tell  me  again. 

Juney.  You  feed  on  this,  don’t  you?  Okay,  it 
feels  like  you’re  starting  a  fire  inside  me. 
Like  you’re  burning  me,  you  know,  com¬ 
pletely  out  of  control.  And  then  at  the  last 
minute,  when  I  think  I  can’t  stand  another 
second  of  the  heat,  you  explode,  and  there’s 
all  this  smoke. 

Mike.  Your  talents  are  truly  being  wasted  at 
that  ad  agency.  You  should  be  writing  copy 
for  Hustler. 

Juney.  Blueboy  would  be  more  a  propos. 
Don’t  think  I  haven’t  thought  about  it,  but 
the  money’s  lousy.  Think  I’ll  stick  to  com¬ 
mercials. 

Mike.  To  polluting  the  American  mind. 

Juney.  Hey,  my  commercials  are  better  than 
the  shows  they  interrupt. 

Mike.  That  ain’t  saying  much. 

Juney.  You’re  a  sweetheart,  you  know  that? 
Mike.  I’  m  kidding.  I  love  your  work.  Take 
for  example  your  Big  Mac  commercial 
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Exile 

Continued  from  page  5 

tify  as  “working  class,”  either.  Like  Bever¬ 
ly,  I  thought,  “I’m  poor.  I  don’t  have  cer¬ 
tain  things  that  some  of  my  friends  have,  my 
family  can’t  do  the  things  my  friends’  fami¬ 
lies  can  do.” 

Ana:  In  terms  of  being  Puerto  Rican,  there 
are  differences  in  culture  that  have  every¬ 
thing  to  do  with  economics  but  very  little  to 
do  with  traditional  class  theory.  Sometimes 
cultural  values  go  across  class.  Where  I  came 
from,  it  was  important  to  have  a  Catholic 
education.  Families  would  make  whatever 
sacrifices  they  had  to  make  to  send  their  kids 
to  private  Catholic  school.  The  difference 
came  up  if  you  got  kicked  out  because  you 
were  a  slut  in  school  or  you  were  insubor¬ 
dinate.  If  you  were  rich,  your  parents  could 
send  you  to  a  private  secular  school  geared 
more  towards  the  American  kids  on  the 
Island. 


Mary  Ann:  1  went  to  a  parochial  school  as 
well,  a  Catholic  one  in  the  town  I  grew  up  in, 
which  was  not  that  much  more  expensive 
than  a  public  school.  I  see  a  difference  be¬ 
tween  religious  schools  and  private  schools, 
like  prep  schools.  Those  are  in  a  different 
world. 


Vanessa:  I  went  to  a  very  cheap  parochial 
school,  the  lowest  of  the  low.  The  public 
schools  in  San  Juan  are  really  rotten.  I  was 
aware  we  didn’t  have  money  growing  up  [in 
Puerto  Rico],  One  reason  I  felt  very  confus¬ 
ed  about  class  was  that  we  had  a  live-in 
domestic  person  in  our  house  who  took  care 
of  me  and  my  brother  and  did  all  the  cook¬ 
ing  and  the  cleaning.  In  exchange  my 
parents  sent  her  to  school  and  bought  her 
outfits  and  chaperoned  her,  and  my  mother 
taught  her  how  to  cook.  Sometimes  I  used  to 
think  of  her  as  my  sister,  but  she  wasn’t 

—  she  was  a  maid.  So  I  used  to  think,  “Oh,  I 
wasn’t  that  poor.”  But  it  wasn’t  that  I 
wasn’t  poor,  it  was  that  there  was  someone 
else  poorer  than  us.  She  was  15  when  she 
came  to  our  house.  Her  family  lived  in  a 
house  that  had  a  dirt  floor,  no  running 
water,  ten  people  living  in  one  room.  We  liv¬ 
ed  in  the  city  and  we  had  bedrooms  and  elec¬ 
tricity.  She  was  very,  very  poor  and  we  were 
working  class. 

Ana:  The  kind  of  people  that  are  around  you 

—  whether  or  not  some  people  have  a  lot 
more  money  than  others  —  shapes  how  con¬ 
scious  you  are  of  class  and  what  class  you 
think  you’re  in.  If  you’re  within  a  working- 
class  community  or  a  poor  community, 
there  aren’t  big  discrepancies.  As  a  young 
person,  I  lived  half  of  my  life  in  what  I  con¬ 
sider  to  be  a  middle  class  neighborhood,  and 
the  other  half  in  a  working-  to  low-class 
situation.  It  was  a  very  bizarre,  split  ex¬ 
istence. 

My  parents  grew  up  very  poor.  My 
father’s  family  were  coffee  pickers  and  my 
mother’s  family  were  fisherpeople.  My 
maternal  grandmother  was  a  laundress.  But 
my  father  was  a  bright,  resourceful  young 
person.  He  ended  up  climbing  —  probably 
climbing  over  people  —  and  achieving  a 
middle  class  living  standard.  My  older  sister 
spent  the  first  five  or  six  years  of  her  life  in  a 
lower-class  neighborhood  of  Washington, 
D.C.,  and  then  —  big  jump,  big  promotion. 
The  rest  of  her  life  was  in  the  middle  class. 
My  brother’s  entire  life,  from  one  to  18,  was 
middle  class.  I  ad  access  to  middle  class 
resources  until  I  was  12.  But  I  could  always 
see  my  parents’  fear  that  something  was  go¬ 
ing  to  happen  that  would  send  them 
“back.” 

Sure  enough,  when  I  was  12  my 
father’s  little  brother  embezzled  a  large 


amount  of  money  from  a  company  he  work¬ 
ed  for,  and  my  father  made  the  decision  to 
make  a  private  recompensation  to  the  com¬ 
pany  rather  than  allow  charges  to  be  press¬ 
ed.  My  father  had  retired  —  comfortably, 
he  thought  —  from  his  job  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  and  we  had  moved  back  to  the  Island 
because  he  was  homesick.  All  of  a  sudden, 
the  savings  he  had  amassed  were  gone. 
While  we  were  living  in  Fairfax,  Virginia  we 
were  the  only  Puerto  Rican  family.  I  had 
been  totally  isolated  in  that  sense,  and  then 
the  rapid  shift  occurred.  There  was  this 
association  that  we  were  going  back  to 
where  we  came  from.  In  Puerto  Rico  darker 
is  also  associated  with  poorer,  and  most  of 
my  mother’s  family,  most  of  her  cousins  are 
Black.  She  was  very  shameful  about  associ¬ 
ating  with  other  Puerto  Ricans,  who  she 
associated  as  being  poor. 

Pam:  I  can  relate  to  that  sense  of  shame  and 
that  feeling  of  being  split.  I  came  from  a 
family  that  ostensibly  was  very  class¬ 
conscious.  Both  of  my  parents  had  been 
Communists  for  a  long  time.  On  the  one 
hand,  they  were  ardent  ‘  ‘working-class  take¬ 
over”  kind  of  people,  and  on  the  other 
hand,  they  were  totally  ashamed  of  where 
they  came  from.  My  father  grew  up  very 
poor  in  Appalachia  and  my  mother  grew  up 
on  the  Lower  East  Side,  the  daughter  of 
Jewish  immigrants,  very  poor  also.  My 
father  was  a  clerical  worker,  and  my  mother 
was  a  clerical  worker,  on  and  off  —  she 
usually  worked  at  least  part-time.  My 
mother  told  me  that  when  she  married  my 
father,  her  mother  said  that  it  was  good  that 
at  least  he  didn’t  work  with  his  hands  —  that 
was  a  step  “up.”  I  don’t  think  my  parents 
s  really  thought  that  they  had  “made  it”  — 
E  we  didn’t  have  much  money  —  but  they 
|  were  comparing  living  in  a  working-class 
^  suburb  of  Los  Angeles  to  where  they  came 
=§■  from,  and  they  didn’t  want  to  look  back. 

^  I  inherited  my  parents’  shame.  I  felt 
shame  that  so  many  of  the  people  in  my 
neighborhood  owned  their  homes  and  we 
were  always  renters.  I  felt  shame  about  not 
having  good  clothes  —  not  only  not  having 
the  money  to  buy  them  but  never  having  a 
chance  to  cultivate  “good”  clothing  taste.  (I 
still  have  no  idea  how  to  dress.  I  was  sorry  to 
see  the  hippie  era  go  because  it  was  the  only 
time  I  didn’t  have  to  worry  about  it.)  The 
flip  side  of  theshame  is  a  seething  rage.  Mid¬ 
dle  class  people  see  the  rage  —  it  comes  out 


at  them,  especially  in  lover  kinds  of  relation¬ 
ships  —  but  I  don’t  think  they  understand 
about  the  shame. 

I  was  not  supposed  to  identify  with  the 
working  class;  we  were  “different. ’%  My 
parents  aspired  to  be  intellectuals  and 
thought  that  somehow  my  sister  and  I  were 
going  to  leave  all  this  behind,  go  to  college 
and  magically  become  middle  class  —  al¬ 
though  there  was  no  clear  sense  of  how  we 
were  supposed  to  go  about  this.  I  didn’t 
even  know  what  an  SAT  test  was  until  well 
into  my  senior  year  of  high  school.  I’ve  talk¬ 
ed  to  middle  class  friends  who  knew  what 
tests  they  had  to  take  and  what  colleges  they 
were  going  to  apply  to  before  they  even 
entered  high  school. 

Vanessa:  I  didn’t  experience  shame,  but  I  ex¬ 
perienced  a  lot  of  frustration  and  anger  at 
realizing  that  I  never  could  be  what  I  really 
wanted  to  be.  I  always  wanted  to  be  a  doc¬ 
tor,  and  I  could  not  go  to  med  school 
because  I  didn’t  have  the  money  —  that’s 
what  it  boiled  down  to.  That’s  totally  fuck¬ 
ed.  You  have  to  settle  for  this  second-best 
thing.  I  went  into  chemistry.  I  got  a  master’s. 
So  what?  I  don’t  want  to  be  a  chemist.  I 
wanted  to  be  a  goddamn  doctor. 

Beverly:  That  really  upsets  me,  Vanessa, 
that  you  couldn ’t  be  a  doctor.  I’m  a  bit  older 
than  you  are,  and  although  I  came  from  a 
poor  background,  I  came  from  a  poor  back¬ 
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ground  at  the  right  time. 

There  was  a  little,  teeny-tiny  time  in 
American  history  where  if  you  were  poor 
and  you  had  excellent  grades  and  qualifica¬ 
tions,  you  could  get  scholarships.  (This  was 


Vanessa  Nemeth 


true  for  poor  Black  children,  specifically  — 
maybe  not  Latinos  or  maybe  not  quite  at  the 
same  time.)  I  would  not  have  been  able  to  go 
to  the  elite  private  schools  that  I  went  to  for 
college  and  for  graduate  school  if  I  had  been 
born  five  years  earlier  or  five  or  six  years 
later.  I  never  particularly  wanted  to  be  a 
doctor,  not  in  the  way  that  you’re  talking 
about.  But  whenever  the  thought  did  cross 
my  mind,  I’d  think,  “Oh,  I  couldn’t  become 
a  doctor  because  I  didn’t  have  good  science 
in  high  school.”  1  didn’t  think  it  was 
because  I  couldn’t  get  the  money. 

Vanessa:  The  one  thing  I  got  from  my  family 
is  that  my  father  always  told  me,  “You’re 
not  going  to  get  any  money  from  us.  If  you 
want  something,  you’re  going  to  have  to  go 
get  it.”  I  have  that  sense  of  independence 
embedded  in  my  head. 

Mary  Ann:  I  think  of  that  sense  of  in¬ 
dependence  as  a  working-class  value.  I’m 
very  resourceful.  I’ll  always  be  able  to  sup¬ 
port  myself.  I  compare  myself  to  middle 
class  friends  who  in  their  mid-thirties  like  me 
and  still  getting  money  from  Mom  and  Dad. 

Beverly:  Or  a  car.  Or  a  downpayment  on  a 
house. 

Mary  Ann:  Right.  I  don’t  expect  that  so  I 
plan  to  provide  for  myself. 

Ana:  I  have  ideas  about  what  I  can  and  can’t 
achieve;  my  brother  does  not  have  that  sense 
about  him,  because  he  was  protected  from 
childhood  all  the  way  through  the  end  of 
adolescence.  He  believes  he  can  work  his 
way  out  of  any  situation,  that  the  money  will 
come  from  somewhere.  He  has  credit.  I 
never  learned  how  to  use  credit,  and  I  can’t 
stomach  getting  massively  into  debt.  That 
ties  in  with  how  deathly  afraid  my  parents 
were  of  going  back  into  not  feeling  af¬ 
fluence,  not  having  resources. 

My  mother  had  the  stongest  fear,  and  she 
was  angry  about  “going  back,”  but  my 
father  was  very  clear  about  helping  his 
brother,  that  family  came  first.  Is  that  a 
value  that  goes  with  having  been  brought  up 
working  class,  or  with  having  working  class 
identities  —  that  there’s  a  feeling  that  people 
are  important?  I’m  not  saying  that  I  think 
middle  class  people  don’t  love  their  family 
or  love  their  kids,  but... 

Vanessa:  Well,  there’s  this  thing  about  rescu¬ 
ing  other  relatives  if  need  be.  When  I  was 
growing  up,  my  father  broke  his  back  and 
was  in  the  hospital  for  over  a  year.  He’s 
American  and  my  mother  is  Puerto  Rican, 
so  I  had  all  this  white  side  of  the  family  in 
New  Jersey.  During  that  time,  his  sister  used 
to  send  us  money  for  the  rent,  pay  for  our 
school.  I  didn’t  have  that  experience  from 
my  mother’s  side  of  the  family.  My 
mother’s  father  was  killed  when  she  was  two 
years  old.  She  and  her  brother  are  Black. 
My  grandmother  is  white,  and  she  had 
another  daughter  with  a  white  guy  so  my 
mother  has  a  younger  white  sister.  There 
was  all  this  shit  within  my  mother’s  family 
that  had  a  lot  to  do  with  color.  Being 
darkest,  my  mother  was  definitely  at  the 
bottom  of  the  heap,  so  we  never  got  any  help 
whatsoever  from  her  family.  But  I  did  get 
the  sense  that  family  is  there  to  help  you 
from  my  father’s  side,  although  when  my 
mother  came  to  New  Jersey  to  live  with  my 
father,  she  was  not  accepted.  There’s  a  lot 
of  racism  on  my  father’s  part  of  the  family, 
but  they  were  there  with  the  money  —  so 
long  as  we  stayed  in  Puerto  Rico! 


Mary  Ann:  In  terms  of  families  helping  each 
other  out,  my  dad  died  suddenly  when  I  was 
12,  and  I  remember  how  all  my  extended 
family,  all  my  relatives  and  all  our  working- 
class  neighbors  came  together  to  help  out. 
One  of  my  uncles  came  and  helped  with  the 
funeral  arrangements  and  stayed  with  my 
family  until  my  mom  got  on  her  feet. 

Pam:  My  whole  experience  of  an  extended 
family  was  different  from  the  things  that 
I’m  hearing,  because  my  parents  moved 
three  thousand  miles  away  from  their 
families,  partly  because  they  couldn’t  stand 
them.  So  we  were  very  isolated,  and  when 
my  father  died  there  was  nobody  who  step¬ 
ped  in  and  we  went  from  being  working  class 
to  being  poor  very  suddenly.  That’s  a  clear 
indication  to  me  about  what  that  extended 
family  is  supposed  to  do. 

Beverly:  One  explanation  for  the  extended 
family  is  that  it’s  a  structure  imposed  not 
just  by  culture  but  by  poverty. 

Ana:  We’re  talking  insurance. 

Beverly:  Watching  TV  as  a  kid,  you  never 
saw  anything  that  even  resembled  the  ex¬ 
tended  family;  there  was  never  even  an  uncle 
coming  to  visit.  The  world  stopped  when 
there  was  a  Black  person  on  television. 
“Isn’t  she  colored?  Isn’t  he  colored?”  was 
the  way  my  grandmother  would  express  it. 
By  the  time  I  was  five  or  six  or  seven,  I  was 
clear  that  when  they  said  “people”  on  TV 
they  meant  white  people,  and  another  thing 
I  became  aware  of  was  class  differences. 
Looking  at  the  houses  on  The  Donna  Reed 
Show,  Leave  It  To  Beaver,  Father  Knows 
Best,  seeing  how  differently  people  lived,  I 
used  to  think,  so  that’s  what  it  means  to  be 
white  and  not  poor.  You  have  this  little  self- 
contained  family  and  you  don’t  have  to  deal 
with  all  those  relatives. 

Pam:  I  wonder  if  there’s  a  way  that  as 
working-class  people  we  look  to  the  gay  and 
lesbian  community  to  take  up  some  of  the 
slack  for  not  having  the  extended  family  and 
community  we  might  have  if  we  were 
straight.  But  then  it  falls  way  short  because 
it’s  not  “our  people.”  And  yet  if  it  isn’t  go¬ 
ing  to  be  that  for  us,  and  if  being  queer 
means  that  we  can’t  get  it  other  places, 
where  are  we  going  to  get  it? 

Vanessa:  It’s  not  going  to  happen.  I  had  a 
similar  idea  of  getting  something  out  of 
somebody,  and  it  was  an  abysmal  failure!  I 
want  to  feel  how  it  used  to  feel  when  I  was 
back  home  —  not  with  my  family,  I’ve  tend¬ 
ed  to  romanticize  my  family  even  with  all  the 
shit  that  I  went  through  —  but  I  had  a  lot  of 
good  friends  in  Puerto  Rico,  I  had  a  net¬ 
work.  I  always  have  this  feeling  of,  “I  want 
to  get  home  already,  I  want  to  get  to  this 
magical  place.”  I  want  to  have  the  right  peo¬ 
ple  around  me,  the  right  ambiance. 

Beverly:  Have  it  be  all  right  and  have  them  be 
the  right  sex  and  the  right  sexuality. 

Ana:  I  have  that  fantasy,  too,  of  walking  in¬ 
to  a  room  and  there’s  nine  other  people  ex¬ 
actly  like  me. 

Beverly:  Where  are  all  these  other  people 
who  look  and  are  more  like  us,  racially  and 
class-wise?  There  are  some  lesbians  who 
may  be  demographically  more  like  us,  and 
what  they’re  doing  tonight  is  that  they  are 
huddled  in  their  little  homes  somewhere 
with  their  partner  who  may  be  the  only  other 
gay  person  whom  they  know. 

Ana:  The  other  day  I  saw  two  women  on  the 
bus  and  the  “radar”  went  on  —  I  knew  they 
were  a  couple.  They  got  off  in  Mission  Hill, 
at  Mission  Park.  I  knew  from  looking  at 
them  they  probably  didn’t  use  the  word 
“gay,”  the  word  “lesbian”  —  in  part  be¬ 
cause  I’m  sure  that  they  were  Spanish  speak¬ 
ing  —  and  that  they  wouldn’t  know  what 
GCN  was.  Probably  they’re  “together,” 
getting  ready  to  move  into  being  two  old 
maids  who  live  together. 

Beverly:  Let’s  face  it.  From  what  1  can 
gather,  we  are  lesbians  who  are  to  some  ex¬ 
tent  “out”  as  lesbians.  Because  if  we 
weren’t,  we  wouldn’t  be  sitting  here  having 
this  conversation  and  even  contemplating 
putting  it  into  a  newspaper.  There  aren’t 
that  many  people  who  are  willing  to  be  gay 
and  lesbian  in  the  way  that  we  are.  It’s  a 
select  group:  is  what  we  call  “the  gay  and 
lesbian  community”  ten  percent  of  the  ten 
percent,  fifteen  percent  of  the  ten  percent? 
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David  Morris  at  work 

It’s  about  opera, 
imported  drinking  water 
and  the  latest  in  fashion 

The  identifying  traits  of  gay  male  culture  are  distinctly 
upper  middle  class 


Pulling  class  (and  race) 
rank:  lawyers  and  window 
washers 


By  David  Morris 

he  first  obstacle  to  writing  about  class 
in  the  gay  community  is  the  notion 
that  the  working  class  needs  to  be  ex¬ 
plained.  There  is  a  middle-class  hegemony 
of  perspective  that  would  limit  the  discus¬ 
sion  to  the  working  class  as  object,  while  the 
real  topic  is  much  broader  and  more  com¬ 
plex  and  while  the  dominant  middle  and  up¬ 
per  classes  need  more  urgently  to  be  examin¬ 
ed.  Of  course  writing  about  class  from  any 
perspective,  or  thinking  about  it  for  that 
matter,  is  hard  enough  in  a  society  in  which 
class  differences  are  hidden  behind  a  facade 
of  homogeneity.  Nor  is  economic  theory, 
Marxist  or  otherwise,  of  any  help  without 
first  an  awareness  of  the  immediate  personal 
reality  of  class  differences;  of  the  important 
political  topics,  class  is  the  easiest  to  make 
meaningless  through  abstraction. 

While  there  are  of  course  lesbians  and 
gay  men  of  every  class,  there  are  com¬ 
munities  and  community  values  quite  dis¬ 
tinct  from  the  individuals  who  form  them, 
and  the  commuities  have  clear  class  natures 
of  their  own.  Among  gay  men  in  particular, 
the  tastes  and  values  traditionally  adopted 
by  large  segments  of  the  community  as 
identifying  traits,  from  opera  and  other 
high  culture  to  imported  drinking  water  and 
the  latest  fashions  in  clothes,  have  been 
distinctly  upper-middle  class.  (The  latest 
fashion  may  include  working-class  clothes, 
but  fashion,  because  it’s  fashion,  is  middle- 
class  regardless.)  Identifiable  gay  male 
neighborhoods  are  inevitably  in  places  like 
Back  Bay  in  Boston  or  The  Avenues  in 
Austin  or  the  middle-  and  upper-middle- 
class  areas  of  other  cities,  never  on  the 
South  Side  or  the  East  Side,  where  working 
class  people  and  poor  people  live. 

Coming  out  doesn’t  turn  gay  men  into 
lawyers,  architects  or  business  executives. 
There  are  economic  advantages  to  being 
male  and  to  having  no  dependents,  but 
those  advantages  hardly  change  anyone’s 
real  class  status;  a  factory  worker  or  a  clerk- 
typist  or  a  printer  is  no  less  working-class 
for  having  a  little  more  money  to  spend.  So 
the  middle-class  nature  of  the  community  is 
not  simply  a  reflection  of  the  individuals 
who  comprise  it. 

For  many  working-class  gay  men,  coming 
out  socially,  that  is,  joining  the  community, 
has  entailed  a  renunciation  of  working-class 
ways  as  heterosexual  and  the  adoption  of 
certain  middle-class  values  and  tastes  as 
gay,  in  effect,  the  substitution  of  communi¬ 
ty  norms  for  family  norms.  A  sort  of  false 
contradiction  appears  between  the  sup¬ 
posedly  repressive  working-class  environ¬ 
ment,  as  represented  by  the  family,  and  the 
supposedly  liberated  and  liberating  middle- 
class  environment,  represented  by  the  gay 
community.  There  is  nothing  inherently 
more  sexually  repressive  about  the  working 
class  beyond  what  money  can  buy  and  what 
mobility  and  free  time  can  provide  the  op¬ 
portunities  for.  But  there  is  money  and 


there  is  free  time  and  there  is  mobility  and, 
together  with  the  particular  self-assurance 
in  the  affairs  of  the  world  that  the  middle 
class  claims  as  a  birthright,  these  things 
make  sexual  politics  considerably  easier. 

Lesbian  and  gay  politics  are  certainly 
predominantly  middle-class,  in  this  respect 
resembling  the  women’s  movement.  A  dif¬ 
ference  is  that  even  the  more  conservative 
mainstream  segments  of  the  women’s 
movement  have  been  forced  to  an  aware¬ 
ness  of  class  that  the  more  progressive  por¬ 
tions  of  the  gay  movement  have  yet  to  at¬ 
tain. 

Gay  Community  News  is  a  single  lesbian 
and  gay  institution  and  an  important  one 
and  certainly  doesn’t  deserve  all  the 
criticism  about  class.  But  because  as  an 
organization  it  includes  a  fairly  diverse 
group  of  intensely  political  people  and  as  a 
publication  it  covers  a  wide  range  of  cur¬ 
rently  important  topics,  it  is  a  focal  point 
for  many  conflicts,  some  trivial  and  some 
important,  that  affect  the  national  gay 
community.  It  has,  furthermore,  a  history 
of  progressive  and  sometimes  leftist  politics 
and  is  located  in  a  city  with  as  rich  a  history 
of  labor  and  left  organizing  as  any  in  the 
country.  And  yet  a  few  years  ago  the  sim¬ 
ple,  verifiable  statement  that  GCN  was 
predominantly  upper-middle  class  was  met 
with  cavalier  denial  by  some,  with  hostility 
by  pthers,  with  puzzlement  by  most  and  by 
very  few  with  an  honest  recognition  that 
perhaps  the  statement  should  be  taken 
seriously.  There  was  no  declaration  of  class 
war,  mind  you,  simply  the  assertion  that 
people  who  go  to  elite  private  colleges  as  a 
matter  of  course  and  become  lawyers  and 
such  are  upper-middle  class  and  that  class 
inevitably  affects  the  internal  politics  and 
the  content  of  the  paper. 

There  is,  needless  to  say,  a  great  gaping 
contradiction  between  good  solid  pro¬ 
gressive  politics  and  oblivion  to  class. 

By  now,  GCN  has  changed,  as  national 
gay  politics,  to  a  degree,  have  changed  and 
as  national  progressive  politics  in  general 
have  changed.  Even  if  GCN  had  done 
nothing  more  than  require  of  staff  members 
an  “awareness  of  class  issues”  and  elimi¬ 
nated  from  the  paper  offensive  language 
like  the  Southern  terms  “white  trash”  and 
“cracker,”  the  change  would  be  commen¬ 
dable. 

Of  course,  GCN’s  perspective,  and  that 
of  the  lesbian  and  gay  political  community 
of  this  country  in  general,  has  been  deter¬ 
mined  by  more  than  just  class.  In  its  begin¬ 
nings  the  paper  was  dominated  by  men; 
there  have  only  been  two  people  of  color  on 
the  paid  staff  and  the  majority  of 
volunteers  has  always  been  white;  not 
many  volunteers  and  very  few  staff 
members  have  been  older  than  35;  there  has 
only  been  one  disabled  staff  member;  and  at 
GCN,  as  in  the  national  lesbian  and  gay 
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By  Denise  Sudell 

’d  only  been  out  of  law  school  a  year,  and 
I  still  had  to  look  up  at  the  diplomas  on 
my  office  wall  every  morning  to  convince 
myself  that  I  wasn’t  committing  fraud  every 
time  I  wrote  “Esquire”  after  my  name. 
What  was  I  doing  here  —  me,  an  Irish  Cath¬ 
olic  dyke  from  Northeast  Philadelphia? 

My  father  hadn’t  known  any  lawyers,  I 
g  was  pretty  sure;  he’d  done  something 
g  vaguely  white-collar  during  the  day,  but 
t-  nights  and  weekends,  till  he  dropped  dead 
■3  at  age  forty-three  from  overwork,  he’d 
stood  behind  a  counter  in  a  downtown  de¬ 
partment  store,  selling  socks  or  some  such, 
to  make  ends  meet.  And  my  mother,  strug¬ 
gling  after  his  death  to  raise  the  three 
youngest  of  us  kids  on  Social  Security  and 
veterans’  benefits,  had  had  to  buy  her 
clothes  at  the  A&P;  she  certainly  didn’t 
hang  out  with  lawyers.  I’d  never  seen  a  law¬ 
yer  up  close  till  one  came  to  teach  at  the  lo¬ 
cal  Catholic  college  where  I’d  gone  on 
scholarship. 

Still,  here  I  was,  and  my  mother  was  re¬ 
joicing  that  at  last  I’d  given  up  working  for 
those  homosexual  newspapers  and  finally 
had  a  job  that  she  wouldn’t  be  ashamed  to 
tell  the  neighbors  about. 

But  I  still  didn’t  think  of  myself  as  a  law¬ 
yer,  and  I  guess  I  didn’t  look  like  a  lawyer 
either  (people  were  still  saying  incredulous¬ 
ly,  “No!  Are  you  serious?  You ?”  when  I 
told  them  what  1  did  for  a  living).  And  I 
think  that  had  a  lot  to  do  with  the  incident. 

I  wasn’t  wearing  my  prim  little  suit  and 
carrying  a  briefcase  when  it  happened. 
Since  I  hiked  to  work  every  day,  at  the  end 
of  the  day  I’d  hang  my  suit  on  a  hook  on 
the  back  of  my  office  door  (marveling  that  I 
actually  had  an  office,  and  a  door  to  shut) 
and  put  on  shorts  and  a  t-shirt  for  the  ride 
home.  With  my  helmet  and  pump  and 
backpack,  I  walked  across  the  lobby  every 
night  looking  like  a  courier. 


Denise  in  lawyer  drag 


He  was  washing  the  big  windows  in  the 
lobby  with  another  black  man  when  1  pass¬ 
ed  by  him  that  evening.  He  looked  at  me, 
braless  and  hairy-legged,  swinging  my  hel¬ 
met  by  its  strap,  and  must  have  seen  fair 
game.  “Hey,  baby,”  he  said  loudly,  “can  I 
have  a  lick?” 

The  blood  rushed  to  my  face.  I  stopped 
dead  and  stared  at  him,  unable  to  believe 
what  I’d  heard.  “ What  did  you  say?” 

He  was  enjoying  himself.  “I  said,  ‘Can  I 
have  a  lick,’  ”  he  repeated,  enunciating 
very  clearly  and  grinning. 

My  feelings  at  that  moment  aren’t  impor¬ 
tant  to  my  story  right  now.  Let’s  just  say 
that  I  had  all  the  usual  feelings  a  woman  has 
upon  being  verbally  sexually  accosted  by  a 
strange  man — revulsion,  humiliation,  and 
anger. 

Somehow  I  managed  to  pull  myself  to¬ 
gether  enough  to  demand  his  name  and  the 
name  of  his  supervisor,  and  he  was  taken 
aback  enough  to  give  them  to  me.  And  that 
night  1  paced  the  floor,  trying  to  convince 
myself  that  I  should  do  something,  that  I 
should  call  the  man’s  bosses  and  report 
him,  that  maybe  it  wouldn’t  be  useless,  that 


maybe  they  would  give  him  a  talking-to,  or 
even  a  formal  reprimand;  that  there  had  to 
be  something,  I  could  say  that  would  force 
them  to  take  the  incident — and  me — 
seriously. 

And  then  it  occurred  to  me  that  there  was 

something  I  could  say  that  might  work. 

*  *  * 

Looking  back,  I’m  amazed  that  I  was  so 
naive  that  I  really  didn’t  anticipate  what 
was  going  to  happen.  If  I’d  thought  about 
the  possible  consequences,  I  don’t  know 
whether,  the  next  day,  when  I  took  a  deep 
breath  and  picked  up  the  phone  and  called  the 
building  manager’s  office  and  told  the  voice 
on  the  other  end  what  had  happened,  I 
would  have  said  the  final  words  that  1  later 
realized  made  the  difference — whether,  af¬ 
ter  I’d  given  the  woman  my  name,  I  would 
have  added,  very  deliberately,  “And  I’m  an 
attorney  in  the  Solicitor’s  Office.” 

But  I  didn’t  anticipate,  and  so  I  said 
those  words,  and  the  woman  on  the  other 
end  of  the  line  gasped,  “He  said  what?” 
when  I  told  her  my  story.  Ten  minutes  later, 
the  head  of  security  was  standing  in  my  of¬ 
fice,  taking  down  a  description — and  this 
wasn’t  the  black  officer  in  uniform  I’d  seen 
about  the  building,  either;  this  was  some 
white  guy  in  a  suit.  And  less  than  two  hours 
later,  my  desk  phone  was  ringing,  and  a 
voice  was  saying,  “Ms.  Sudell,  we  found 
him,  and  we  fired  him.” 

Fired  him?  Fired  him?  Wait  a  minute. 
My  mind  was  boggling.  Not  three  hours 
earlier  I’d  had  a  hard  time  convincing  my¬ 
self  that  there  was  even  a  chance,  slim 
though  it  might  be,  that  somebody  would 
listen  to  a  word  I  had  to  say.  And  now  I  was 
being  told  that  what  I’d  said  had  gotten  the 
guy  fired.  I’d  only  wanted  someone  to  edu¬ 
cate  him,  to  tell  him  it  wasn’t  okay  to  harass 
women,  for  god’s  sake;  I  certainly  hadn’t 
wanted  him  to  lose  his  job.  How  had  things 


Denise  as  bicycle  courier 


gotten  so  out  of  hand? 

“Oh,  come  on,”  you’re  probably  saying. 
“Who  would  be  stupid  enough  to  think 
that  in  this  society,  a  window-washer  would 
get  away  with  harassing  a  lawyer — particu¬ 
larly  where  the  window-washer  was  black 
and  the  lawyer  was  white?” 

Yes,  of  course  race  was  a  part  of  what 
happened,  a  very  major  part;  if  I’d  been 
black  and  the  window-washer  had  been 
white,  it’s  a  lot  more  likely  that  my  com¬ 
plaint  would  have  been  ignored,  just  as  I’d 
expected  it  to  be. 

But  what  happened  wasn’t  based  on  rac¬ 
ism  alone;complicated  as  racism  is,  the  inci¬ 
dent  was  even  more  complicated.  This 
wasn’t  the  first  time  I’d  been  harassed  in  my 
life,  not  by  any  stretch  of  the  imagination; 
after  all,  I’m  a  woman,  I  live  in  the  United 
States,  I’ve  traveled  city  streets  by  foot  and 
bike  and  bus  all  my  born  days.  But  never 
before,  while  I  was  a  secretary  or  a  typeset¬ 
ter  or  a  student  (or  a  homosexual  journal¬ 
ist),  had  any  male  authority  figure  of  any 
race  paid  one  whit  of  attention  when  I  com¬ 
plained  about  harassment  by  any  man, 
Continued  on  page  1 5 
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Patsy  Lynch 


Coming  out  of  the 
privilege  closet 


By  David  Becker 

n  an  article  I  wrote  for  GCN  eleven  years 
ago  (“Living  in  a  Double  Closet,”  Dec  9, 
1978),  I  talked  about  growing  up  in  two 
closets,  being  both  gay  and  very  rich.  At 
that  time  I  wrote  under  a  pseudonym,  more 
from  embarrassment  about  my  privilege 
than  my  sexuality.  I  talked  of  the  contradic¬ 
tions  of  being  a  member  of  such  different 
minorities — one  oppressed,  one  the  society. 
Over  the  years  I’ve  also  been  able  to  hide 
my  privilege,  and  pass  in  the  gay  communi¬ 
ty.  Coming  out  of  that  closet  has  been  per¬ 
sonally  risky  because  of  the  justified  nega¬ 
tive  feelings  about  great  wealth  in  a  politi¬ 
cally  oppressed  and  aware  community.  Al¬ 
though  factors  such  as  youth  and  looks  are 
often  primary  considerations  in  gay  male 
culture,  my  economic  status  has  always  ap¬ 
peared  sooner  or  later,  reminding  me  of  its 
ultimate  power.  Inevitably  it  has  reinforced 
a  sense  of  isolation,  but  I  have  tried  to  work 
through  that  toward  knowledge  and  action. 

Eleven  years  ago,  I  described  my  own 
sexual  coming-out  process  and  my  begin¬ 
ning  attempts  to  own  up  to  my  privilege  and 
to  use  it.  I  argued  that,  though  certainly  not 
without  risk,  it  is  often  easier  for  lesbians 
and  gay  men  with  wealth  to  come  out  of  the 
closet,  because  our  privilege  often  (al¬ 
though  not  always)  affords  us  safety  from 
physical  and  financial  harm.  I  then  argued 
for  other  wealthy  members  of  the  gay  com¬ 
munity  to  make  the  connections  between 
their  privilege  and  their  oppression  and 
work  toward  social  change.  A  few  letters 
found  their  way  to  me  from  one  like-mind¬ 
ed  gay  man,  several  tentatively  interested 
women  and  men,  and  one  woman  who  urged 
me  to  stop  feeling  sorry  for  myself  and 
begin  enjoying  my  money! 

Today  1  write  under  my  real  name,  and 
again  admit  my  multiple  privileges:  white, 
male,  rich,  healthy,  graduate-school  edu¬ 
cated,  upper  class-connected,  etc.,  etc.  My 
father’s  father  founded  a  sizable  bank;  my 
mother’s  grandfather  founded  one  of  the 
largest  corporations  in  the  country.  My 
middle  name  (Pillsbury)  is  a  well-known 
trademark,  and  I  often  lied  about  it  to 
friends  to  stay  in  the  closet.  All  these  ad¬ 
vantages  can  be  difficult  to  work  through 
toward  an  analysis  of  their  origins  and  ef¬ 
fects,  particularly  when  awareness  of  their 
inequity  produces  guilt  feelings,  and  result¬ 
ing  secrecy. 

Growing  up  in  a  rich  family  is  an  incredi¬ 
bly  protected  experience.  1  had  a  very  large 
home,  200  acres  of  land,  lots  of  posses¬ 
sions,  easy  travels,  private  schools,  ser¬ 
vants.  There  were  virtually  no  interactions 
with  people  not  of  my  background,  except 
for  our  servants,  with  whom  I  was  often 
closer  than  my  parents,  and  who  were  the 
only  working-class  people  I  knew  for  years. 
I  grew  up  alone,  and  was  not  encouraged  to 
meet  the  people  in  the  nearby  town.  The 
training  that  I  received  to  uphold  the  status 
quo  of  the  class  structure  and  our  family’s 
place  in  it  was  thorough  and  extremely  ef¬ 
fective.  Any  questions  in  such  a  family 
about  poverty  or  (god  forbid)  violence  are 
met  with  smooth,  reassuring  explanations. 
Non-assertiveness  is  a  prized  attribute;  after 
all,  if  one  controls  the  means  of  production 
and  policing,  one  doesn’t  need  to  be  out¬ 


wardly  assertive  (although  there  are  com¬ 
plexities  here  when  comparing  male  and 
female,  straight/gay  conditioning). 

It  is  very  hard  work  to  question  in  such 
an  environment,  and  I  still  haven’t  figured 
out  which  combination  of  circumstance  and 
character  enables  a  few  women  and  men  to 
escape  and  analyze  the  disparity  between 
their  lives  and  those  of  the  majority  of  the 
world.  Often  college  has  been  the  first  op¬ 
portunity  to  see;  I  know  it  was  for  me,  even 
in  Maine  during  the  late  ’60s.  In  addition, 
inheriting  a  million  dollars  as  a  college 
junior  quickly  introduced  me  to  many  con¬ 
tradictions  in  my  own  life:  privately  giving 
thousands  of  dollars  away,  privately  still 
enjoying  some  of  the  perks  of  being  rich, 
and  publicly  maintaining  a  fairly  cheap  ex¬ 
terior.  In  my  case,  the  realization  that  I  ex¬ 
perienced  discrimination  as  a  gay  man  came 
quite  early  in  my  life,  but  the  acknowledg¬ 
ment  of  my  own  privilege  and  its  implica¬ 
tions  came  much  later,  and  I  learn  still  more 
‘all  the  time. 

More  and  more  I  realize  what  a  narrow 
escape  I  had  from  following  the  path  laid 
out  for  me.  One  of  the  biggest  stumbling 
blocks  in  that  path,  of  course,  was  my  sex¬ 
uality;  treated  with  almost  total  silence,  it 
told  me  early  on  that  in  one  important  re¬ 
spect,  at  least,  I  did  not  belong.  I  think  that 
in  rich  families,  however,  silence  around 
money  is  even  stronger  than  around  sex. 
There  are  many  secrets  in  rich  families 
around  both  subjects,  and  any  breaking  of 
the  silence  is  regarded  as  a  betrayal.  My 
coming  out  publicly  in  the  media  (including 
The  New  York  Times  three  years  ago) 
about  my  sexuality  and  privilege  did  not  go 
over  too  well,  needless  to  say;  often  I  was 
asked  just  why  I  felt  I  had  to  talk  about  it. 

Remnants  of  the  old  training  are  still  pres¬ 
ent.  For  instance,  my  own  activism  has 
been  tempered  by  a  certain  inbred  passivity. 
At  times  I  wonder  if  it  results  from  my  par¬ 
ticular  position  as  a  gay  man  in  combina¬ 
tion  with  my  class  training.  Confrontation 
is  a  very  big  no-no;  I  have  yet  to  be  active  in 
the  streets.  In  the  intervening  years  since 
writing  the  1978  article,  I  have  done  a  great 
deal  more  work  understanding  my  own 
background,  working  with  others  from  sim¬ 
ilar  circumstances  to  learn  to  understand 
theirs,  and  developing  my  own  processes 
for  giving  away  money.  The  family  rule  for 
the  latter  was  to  be  “charitable,”  but  not 
extravagently  so.  The  cardinal  money  rule 
was  “don’t  touch  the  capital,”  much  less 
give  it  away.  I’ve  been  giving  away  my  capi¬ 
tal  for  several  years  now.  It  is  a  long,  con¬ 
tinuing  process  of  study,  trust,  and  some 
fear  (will  I  be  seen  only  as  a  checkbook?), 
but  what  I  have  realized  is  that  privilege  is  a 
tool,  and  must  be  used  in  working  for 
liberation. 

I  always  wanted  somehow  to  return  my 
money  to  the  communities  from  where  it 
came.  I  also  learned  it  was  important  to  give 
the  community  the  choice  of.  where  that 
money  could  best  be  used,  thereby  giving 
up  the  inherent  power  donors  (especially 
large  donors)  have  over  organizations  and 
agendas.  This  principle  has  been  established 
by  such  groups  as  Resist  and  Haymarket 
Continued  on  page  16 
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A  gay  movement  folks 
back  home  could  hang  on 
the  corner  with 


By  Pam  Mitchell 

hey  say  you  can  never  go  home  again, 
and  for  many  queers  homophobia 
adds  an  extra  edge  to  the  separation 
between  “then”  and  “now.”  I’ve  heard 
some  gay  men  and  lesbians  say  that  the  com¬ 
munity  and  subculture  that  have  grown  up 
around  the  gay/lesbian  liberation  move¬ 
ment  have  provided  them  with  a  kind  of  sec¬ 
ond  home.  I  feel  a  certain  envy  when  I  hear 
that.  Since  I  came  out  in  1975  I’ve  put  a  lot 
into  “the  movement”  and  gotten  a  lot  out 
of  it.  But  it  has  never  felt  at  all  like  home  to 
me  —  it  doesn’t  look  like  home,  it  doesn’t 
sound  like  home,  it  doesn’t  smell  like  home. 
From  the  many  conversations  I’ve  had  over 
the  years  with  queers  from  backgrounds 
similar  to  mine,  I  gather  that  my  sense  of 
alienation  is  not  an  individual  quirk,  though 
it  has  caused  a  lot  of  personal  anguish.  I  am 
writing  this  article  in  part  to  address  that 
pain  —  to  say  it  matters,  that  I  matter.  But  I 
write  for  another  reason,  as  well.  I  write  be¬ 
cause  it  is  clear  to  me  that  the  life  ex¬ 
periences  of  people  like  myself  can  provide 
insights  into  the  shortcomings  of  the  gay  lib¬ 
eration  movement,  insights  the  movement 
needs  to  absorb  if  it  is  to  expand  and  form 
the  coalitions  we  need  for  our  survival. 

I  would  describe  my  background  as 
‘ ‘white  working-class.  ’ ’  Since  class  is  often  a 
confusing  and  charged  issue,  talking  about 
specifics  is  more  useful  than  arguing  about 
labels.  So  I’d  like  to  describe  my  childhood 
experiences  —  the  ups  and  downs,  the  ethnic 
and  racial  intricacies  —  before  I  go  on  to 
talk  about  some  perceptions  and  feelings 
about  class  within  the  gay  and  lesbian  move¬ 
ment  that  have  been  informed  by  this  up¬ 
bringing. 

There  was  never  a  time  when  my  parents 
weren’t  in  debt  and  fighting  bitterly  over 
money,  and  they  never  had  either  a  savings 
account  or  a  credit  card.  We  were  constantly 
moving  from  one  rented  house  to  another, 
sometimes  fleeing  with  the  rent  in  arrears.  I 
had  never  left  the  state  I  was  born  in  or  set 
foot  in  an  airplane  until  I  bought  a  cross¬ 
country  ticket  with  my  first  college  financial 
aid  check  so  I  could  meet  my  aunt  and 
cousins  for  the  first  time.  My  parents 
couldn’t  afford  to  give  me  piano  lessons, 
despite  the  fact  that  I  tantrumed  and  begged 
for  them  for  years.  Though  both  my  parents 
were  considered  especially  gifted  and  bright, 
neither  was  ever  able  to  attend  college  and 
neither  put  a  cent  into  my  college  education 
(I  was  fortunate  to  get  in  on  that  end-of- 
the-’60s  financial-aid  boom  that  came  in 
response  to  fears  of  “urban  unrest”:  thank 
you,  activists  of  color,  for  putting  me 
through  college...).  And  the  money  doesn’t 
exist  now  to  put  my  niece  through  school. 
When  my  father  died  of  a  heart  attack  at  53  I 
inherited  nothing  but  his  jar  of  pennies  and 
his  10-year-old  car  that  never  ran  again,  my 
mother  and  I  immediately  needed  govern¬ 
ment  assistance,  and  my  sister  and  her  tod¬ 
dler  became  entirely  dependent  on  absurdly 
low  welfare  payments. 

But  there  was  food  on  the  table,  a  roof 
over  my  head.  I’d  guess  that  my  childhood 
experiences  were  about  par  for  people  in  this 
country,  though  very  atypical  among  the 
people  I  later  attended  college  with  or  those 
I  have  since  run  across  in  the  gay/lesbian 
and  feminist  movements.  Compared  to 
most  people  on  the  planet  today  and 
throughout  history,  I  was  materially  for¬ 
tunate. 

For  the  first  twelve  years  of  my  life  we 
kept  moving  from  one  place  to  another  but 
stood  stock-still  class-wise.  Our  neighbors 
were  on  a  similar  level  economically.  My  ex¬ 
periences  of  different  kinds  of  people  — 
“normal”  affluent  people  (how  did  I  know 
so  early  on  that  they  were  the  normal  ones?) 
—  came  from  books  and  TV  and  movies. 
Since  there  was  far  too  much  hostility  in  my 
family  to  be  contained  within  the  space  of 
our  small  house,  as  a  little  kid  I  frequently 
escaped  to  my  grandmother’s  rooming 
house  in  the  predominantly  Black  west  side 
of  town  (this  was  my  grandmother  on  the 
WASP  side  of  the  family,  self-described  as 
“Mayflower  stock  gone  to  seed”).  We’d 
make  popcorn  on  her  hotplate  and  watch 
Dick  Van  Dyke  and  Father  Knows  Best  and 
all  those  other  split-level,  2-car  suburban 
professional  families  (the  kind  of  WASPs 
you  hear  about). 


Sometimes  during  the  commercials 
Grandma  would  regale  me  with  stories 
about  the  family  farm  back  in  West  Virginia 
that  she’d  been  forced  to  leave  for  the  same 
reason  most  immigration  has  happened 
from  that  state  —  because  it  was  either  pack 
up  or  starve.  So  it’s  with  some  irony  that  I 
recall  the  one  program  I  watched  regularly 
with  her  that  didn’t  feature  “normal”  peo¬ 
ple:  The  Beverly  Hillbillies.  Remember  how 
all  them  thar  kinfolk  struck  it  rich  out  in 
West  Virginy  so  they  loaded  up  the  truck 
and  they  moved  to  Beverly,  Hills  that  is? 
Beverly  Hills  was  either  twenty  miles  or 
twenty  light-years  away  from  our  part  of 
Pasadena,  depending  on  your  system  of 
reckoning,  and  my  tough,  no-nonsense 
Grandma  bore  faint  resemblance  to  those 
joke-butts.  It  didn’t  even  dawn  on  me  until 
years  later  that  what  I  was  watching  was  the 
closest  thing  to  my  father’s  life  story  that  I 
was  ever  going  to  see  on  the  tube. 

All  our  moves  during  those  years  were 
within  a  radius  of  a  mile  or  so  —  into  one  or 
another  typically  Southern  California- 
urban  single-family,  postage-stamp-lawned 
bungalow,  all  in  a  little  corridor  in  the  center 
of  Pasadena.  The  area  was  white  working 
class;  at  its  borders  were  a  Black 
neighborhood  and  Chicano  barrio,  very 
similar  in  appearance  although  they  were 
more  people  to  a  household  and  more  peo¬ 
ple  hanging  out  on  the  streets.  Though  at 
any  given  moment  there  was  a  perceptible 
line  of  demarcation  between  each  of  the 
three  communities,  there  was  a  lot  of  ebb 
and  flow  among  them  over  time  (though 
those  verbs  are  perhaps  a  bit  too  benign:  I 
recall  that  at  least  one  period  of  “ebbing” 
was  induced  by  a  cross-burning,  a  horrifying 
and  unusually  blatant  display  of  racism  for 
California  at  that  time). 

In  1964  my  family  moved  into  the  seventh 
rented  house  of  my  then-1 3-year  existence. 
This  move  was  a  little  bit  different  than  the 
others.  My  father  had  just  won  a  Union 
election  and  his  salary  rose  substantially.  So 
we  quickly  dived  a  bit  deeper  into  the  folds 
of  whiteness,  where  the  houses  were  a  little 
bigger  and  the  lawns  a  little  better  kept  and 
the  Black  people  and  Chicanos  were  a  longer 
walk  away.  My  father  wasn’t  particularly 
eager  to  participate  in  this  mini-version  of 
“white  flight”  —  he  was  the  kind  of  guy 
who  refused  to  attend  his  only  brother’s 
funeral  because  Black  people  weren’t  allow¬ 
ed  to  use  the  front  door  of  the  funeral  home 
—  but  my  mother  equated  proximity  with 
people  of  color  with  low  status  and  the  trap¬ 
pings  of  poverty.  She  was  a  strong  believer 
in  civil  rights  in  the  abstract,  so  she  knew 
enough  to  camouflage  this  racism  in  the 
language  of  the  quality  of  education  and 
physical  safety. 

Her  professed  desire  to  protect  my  sister 
and  me  from  violence  was  hypocritical,  to 
say  the  least:  we  were  experiencing  extreme¬ 
ly  high  levels  of  physical  brutality,  but  she 
well  knew  that  most  of  it  was  happening 
within  our  white-skinned  home  and  that  the 
violence  we  experienced  from  without  came 
in  all  shapes  and  sizes  and  colors.  As  for 
“quality”  education,  moving  was  hardly 
necessary  in  order  to  attend  “better”  (i.e., 
whiter,  by  her  definition)  schools:  though  I 
had  always  played  with  kids  of  various  races 
on  the  streets,  the  notoriously  rightwing 
Pasadena  school  board  subjected  the 
elementary  and  junior  high  schools  to  an 
artful,  intricate  system  of  color-coordinated 
gerrymandering;  neighborhood  kids  of  dif¬ 
ferent  races  would  literally  cross  paths  on 
our  way  to  our  “own”  schools  or  our 
“own”  school  buses.  (This  racism,  of  a  kind 
much  more  typical  of  California  than  cross¬ 
burnings  were,  eventually  elicited  a  court 
ordered  desegregation  plan  that  included 
mandatory  busing  —  the  first  such  order  of 
its  kind  outside  the  South). 

I  immediately  befriended  a  new  neighbor 
my  age  named  Amy  Feldman.  The  first 
thing  I  found  out  about  her  was  which 
Beatle  she  liked  best.  The  next  thing  I  found 
out  was  that  her  father  was  a  high  school 
teacher  and  that  her  older  sister  was  about  to 
start  her  first  year  at  UCLA.  I  was  impress¬ 
ed.  Virtually  no  one  in  my  family  or  in  my 
neighborhood  had  gone  to  college,  and  ex¬ 
cept  for  the  people  I  saw  on  TV,  the 
grownups  I  knew  generally  worked  in 
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cafeterias  or  shoe  stores  or  tool-shops  or  in 
low-paid  office  jobs.  The  third  thing 
I  found  out  about  her  was  that  she  was 
Jewish.  Up  to  that  point,  my  mother  was  the 
only  Jew  I  knew  (though  there  had  sup¬ 
posedly  been  others  around  in  my  early 
childhood),  and  all  the  ones  I’d  ever  heard 
of  were  affluent  (which  makes  sense:  no 
matter  what  your  ethnicity,  visibility  costs 
money).  I  don’t  recall  meeting  other 
working-class  Jews  until  I  used  that  finan¬ 
cial  aid  money  at  age  18  to  meet  my  own 
relatives. 

My  foray  into  the  slightly  more  affluent 
world  inhabited  by  Amy  Feldman  was  to 
prove  short-lived:  the  IRS  soon  caught  up 
with  my  father  for  back  taxes  and  he  was 
forced  to  declare  bankruptcy,  my  sister  got 
pregnant  and  moved  out,  and  my  parents  — 
partly  in  reaction  to  these  developments  — 
finally  decided  to  divorce.  Then  there  were 
three  households  to  support  on  the  meagre 
amount  the  Feds  didn’t  expropriate.  My 
mother  and  I  moved  eight  blocks  “back” 
west  into  a  tiny  apartment  with  paper-thin 
walls  and  cockroaches,  and  I  switched  from 
the  city’s  “white”  high  school  to  the  50-percent- 
people-of-color  high  school:  from  a 
tidy,  sterile  campus  with  country  club  lawns 
and  its  own  water  polo  team  to  one  where 
the  faucets  in  science  lab  came  off  in  my 
hand  and  where  pieces  of  ceiling  fell  down 
and  barely  missed  me  in  the  hallways.  This 
was  the  place  where  all  the  radicals  of 
various  colors,  both  faculty  and  students, 
were  hanging  out  doing  their  late-’60s  thing, 
so  the  move  was  an  improvement  in  my 
book,  though  I  don’t  think  I  ever  witnessed 
any  education  in  the  sense  of  book-learning 
taking  place  there. 

Then  Up  I  went  again:  I  got  scholarships, 
and  between  them  and  social  security  and 
other  financial  aid,  I  was  able  to  go  away  to 
a  radically  chic  university.  When  I  received 
my  letter  of  acceptance  and  a  promise  of 
generous  financial  assistance,  I  put  all  my 
worldly  possessions  into  a  laundry  basket,  a 
backpack  and  some  garbage  bags,  threw 
them  into  the  back  of  a  friend’s  station 
wagon,  and  went  off  to  Hippie  U.,  never  to 
look  back.  I  had  “earned”  the  dubious 
honor  of  spending  the  early  ’70s  tripping  my 
brains  out  on  gorgeous  beaches  and  in  red¬ 
wood  forests  and  meadows,  splitting  in¬ 
tellectual  hairs  with  hairy-hippie  future  doc¬ 
tors  and  lawyers  and  snorting  coke  with  the 
golden-tressed  sons  and  daughters  of  U.S. 
Senators.  (Needless  to  say,  this  would  do  lit¬ 
tle  to  prepare  me  for  my  future.  At  38,  I 
have  a  useless  degree  in  cultural  an¬ 
thropology,  I’ve  never  held  a  full-time  pro¬ 
fessional  job,  I’m  currently  doing  the  same 
kind  of  work  my  father  did  at  the  same  year¬ 
ly  salary.) 

My  particular  college  specialized  in  Third 
World  studies,  and  a  favorite  past-time  (se¬ 
cond  only  to  the  consumption  of 
hallucinogens)  of  my  predominantly  white 
upper-middle-class  schoolmates  was  engag¬ 
ing  in  state-of-the-art  Lefter-than-thou 
political  discussions.  The  fact  that  in  many 
cases  their  knowledge  of  Third  World  peo¬ 
ple  consisted  of  a  nodding  acquaintance 
with  employees  of  their  parents  did  not  deter 
them  in  the  least;  nor  did  it  prevent  me  from 
hanging  on  their  every  word  and  feeling 
grateful  for  any  attention  they  gave  me, 
hoping  in  vain  that  someday  they  might  ask 
for  my  opinion.  (I’m  pained  to  think  about 
how  self-effacing  I  was  —  and  still  can  be  in 
weak  moments  —  in  the  presence  of  overen¬ 
dowed,  silver-tongued  progressives.) 

I  never  saw  Amy  Feldman  or  any  of  the 
other  kids  I  grew  up  with  after  I  went  away 
to  college.  If  I  met  them  now  I  don’t  know 


how  I  would  begin  to  explain  my  life  to 
them.  1  imagine  they’d  place  my  lesbianism 
and  my  politics  on  a  continuum  with  my 
past  behavior,  recalling  my  daily  battles 
with  our  health  ed  teacher  (an  ex-Marine 
with  a  16th  of  an  inch  of  bristly  hair)  over 
my  refusal  to  recite  the  flag  salute,  the  way  I 
always  seemed  to  side  with  the  Black  kids 
and  the  Chicanos  (whether  they  had  any  use 
for  this  support  or  not!),  my  lack  of  interest 
in  boys  and  kids  and  housework. 

But  how  honest  could  I  afford  to  be  with 
them  about  my  current  lifestyle,  how  willing 
to  feed  into  stereotypes  about  the  organized 
gay  community  as  a  privileged  “other”  in 
competition  with  everybody  else?  How 
would  I  explain,  for  example,  that  ever  since 
I  left  for  college  I’ve  lived  in  worlds  (first  at 
the  university,  now  in  the  feminist  and 
gay/lesbian  communities)  in  which  it  takes  a 
concerted  effort  to  find  people  from 
backgrounds  similar  to  mine  and/or  people 
of  different  races?  Would  I  admit  to  these 
folks  from  home  how  much  time  I’ve  wasted 
at  queer  mixers  with  guppies  and  therapists 
and  lawyers  and  profs  who  start  talking 
about  something  else  —  and  generally  to 
somebody  else  —  the  minute  I  tell  them  I’m 
a  secretary,  unless  I  hurriedly  explain  that  in 
my  “spare”  time  I  do  work  that  would  pass 
their  test  of  worthiness. 

Of  course  people  are  entitled  to  be  as  ob¬ 
noxious  as  they  want  to  be  at  their  own 
private  get-togethers.  However,  when  this 
arrogance  extends  into  their  politics  —  as  it 
invariably  does  —  it  becomes  everybody’s 
problem.  In  fact,  a  lot  of  these  folks  are  so 
arrogant  and  dumb  about  class  that  they 
haven’t  even  noticed  there  is  a  problem.  For 
the  most  part,  queer  organizing  proceeds  as 
though  there  were  no  class  system  in  the 
U.S. 

Even  the  few  'organizations  that  have 
made  sincere  attempts  to  address  issues  of 
concern  to  people  of  color  and  to  create 
parity  along  racial  lines  generally  don’t  give 
the  slightest  lip  service  to  forging  alliances 
with  working-class  communities  or  to  seek¬ 
ing  out  working-class  participation.  Many 
of  us  have  watched  incredulously,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  as  the  natural  bridges  to  less  privileged 
people  posed  by  “gay”  issues  such  as  foster 
care  policies,  access  to  health  insurance  and 
health  care,  threats  to  job  security,  and  fear 
of  violence  have  repeatedly  gone  unnoticed 
and  uncrossed  by  our  leadership  —  not  only 
in  more  mainstream  national  gay  organiza¬ 
tions  but  often  even  within  small  groups 
defining  themselves  as  progressive. 

And  look  who’s  slicing  the  pie:  from  my 
vantage  point,  it  too  often  appears  to  be  the 
same  little  in-crowds  of  privileged  whites 
cropping  up  everywhere,  so  familiar  to  one 
another  because  they’ve  been  organizing  each 
other  for  so  long  (and  because  they’ve 
known  each  other  since  prep  school  and/or 
the  Ivy  League).  They  want  to  maintain 
their  standing  committees,  their  stacked 
staffs,  their  place  as  spokespeople  in  our 
media  and  at  our  rallies,  giving  up  nothing 
while  creating  a  few  slots  for  a  few  selected 
people  of  color.  (They  thereby  can  feel 
righteous  and  enrich  their  lives.  Believe  me, 
their  lives  are  rich  enough  already). 

Some  networks  of  queer  people  of  color 
dead-set  on  coalition-building  have 
subverted  and  transcended  this  tokenizing 
process  (and  built  around  it)  to  have  a  real 
impact  on  the  mainstream  movement,  but  at 
the  cost  of  an  enormous  amount  of  energy. 
A  large  percentage  of  the  people  in  these 
networks  of  color  come  from  poor  or  work¬ 
ing  class  backgrounds  (because  a  huge 
percentage  of  U.S.  people  of  color  are  poor 
Continued  on  page  14 
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Laura  Wulf 


Simple  living  and 
revolution 


By  Mykel  Johnson 

etting  quiet  has  been  one  of  my  clues 
that  something  is  going  on  about 
class.  In  a  middle  class  lesbian  con¬ 
text,  I  get  quiet  when  friends  start  talking 
about  early  lesbian  crushes  in  summer 
camp.  I  get  quiet  when  someone  mentions 
how  she  and  her  lover  are  planning  to  buy  a 
house  with  her  inheritance.  I  get  quiet  when- 
friends  are  vacationing  in  a  family  cottage 
on  the  Cape.  I  get  quiet  when  an  acquain¬ 
tance  complains  about  the  problems  on  the 
Olivia  lesbian  vacation  cruise. 

Some  of  the  getting  quiet  is  about  the 
past.  But  some  of  it  is  about  how  we  live 
our  economic  lives  now.  When  I  begin  to 
give  voice  to  these  silences,  I  feel  afraid.  I 
get  quiet  because  it’s  terrifying  to  be  angry. 
Lesbian  women  are  my  life  source  and  fam¬ 
ily  now.  I  can’t  afford  to  get  angry  and 
alienated.  When  I  gather  my  thoughts  by 
writing,  I  find  the  more  I  look  the  more  gets 
opened  up.  Contradictions.  I  begin  to 
gauge  my  accuracy  by  the  heat  of  the  anger 
and  fear  that  emerge  in  my  belly.  I  follow 
the  fear  and  the  anger  in  this  act  of  writing, 
trying  to  find  a  voice  to  raise  questions,  say 
this  doesn’t  fit,  this  is  how  it  is  with  me. 
There  is  far  too  much  to  say. 

For  this  article,  I  have  tried  to  narrow  it 
down  to  exploring  the  reasons  why  class 
issues  have  felt  so  much  more  painful  to  me 
personally  since  coming  out  as  a  lesbian.  I 
look  at  some  of  my  own  story  and  I  find  I 
have  questions  about  simple  living,  about 
revolution  and  work. 

I  am  a  white  working  class  lesbian  with  a 
graduate  degree.  Even  though  I  grew  up 
working  class,  even  though  I’ve  lived  tech¬ 
nically  below  the  poverty  level  for  most  of 
my  adult  life,  I  came  into  a  middle  class  les¬ 
bian  community.  I  believe  this  happened 
because  I  have  a  college  degree.  The  result 
is  that  I’m  not  exactly  a  “working  class 
dyke,”  but  I’m  also  not  really  a  “middle 
class  lesbian.”  Being  educated  and  working 
class  means  you  don’t  fit  in  either  place.  I 
never  really  knew  I  was  working  class  until  I 
was  surrounded  by  middle  class  lesbians. 

Prior  to  coming  out  five  years  ago,  I  lived 
in  radical  political  communities  that  prac¬ 
ticed  simple  living.  Since  moving  to  Boston 
in  the  last  few  years,  I  have  felt  a  subtle 
sense  of  personal  inadequacy  that  I  didn’t 
feel  before.  This  surprises  me,  because  in 
my  own  life  I  am  accomplishing  more  than 
ever  before.  I  am  beginning  to  connect  my 
personal  feelings  of  inadequacy  with  the  is¬ 
sue  of  class  and  how  it  is  not  being  taken 
seriously  enough  in  our  lesbian  political 
community. 

When  I  graduated  from  college  in  1975  I 
did  not  have  an  analysis  of  class.  My  spirit¬ 
uality  drew  me  to  the  gospel  values  of  vol¬ 
untary  poverty  and  simple  living  in  commu¬ 
nal  sharing.  In  1976  I  discovered  the  Catho¬ 
lic  Worker,  with  its  communities  working 
for  peace  and  justice  and  offering  hospital¬ 
ity  to  homeless  persons.  Rooted  in  the 
working  class  movements  of  the  thirties,  the 
Catholic  Worker  taught  me  a  lot  about  eco¬ 
nomic  oppression.  To  live  with  people  who 
would  otherwise  be  homeless,  the  “casual¬ 
ties  of  the  class  war”  as  Catholic  Worker 
rhetoric  would  have  it,  teaches  one  directly 
about  the  class  system. 

For  all  that  we  were  confronting  class  op¬ 
pression,  I  was  not  then  as  aware  of  my  own 
class  perspectives.  The  Catholic  Worker 
gave  me  a  community  where  materialism 
was  not  valued.  We  got  our  clothes  through 
free  stores,  went  “trashing”  for  throw  away 
items  that  were  still  useful.  For  seven  years  I 
was  either  a  full  time  volunteer  living  in 
houses  funded  by  donations  (and  our  hospi¬ 
tality  houses  could  exist  on  very  low 
budgets)  or  living  in  houses  where  we  work¬ 
ed  at  low  wage  part-time  jobs  to  fund  the 
“real”  work.  The  anarchist  model  of 
creating  a  new  society  within  the  shell  of  the 
old  meant  that  we  tried  to  erase  class  distinc¬ 
tions  by  simple  living. 

Simple  living  is  no  simple  concept,  how¬ 
ever.  Many  Catholic  Workers  were  middle 
class  people  who  were  downwardly  mobile. 
There  was  always  the  classic  distinction: 
middle  class  people  could  send  home  for 
money  when  they  needed  dental  work.  I 
knew  I  never  could  do  that,  but  my  teeth 
didn’t  give  me  many  problems  so  I  didn’t 
think  about  it  much.  My  partner  and  I  talked 
sometimes  of  the  thin  line  between  our  run¬ 
ning  a  shelter  for  homeless  people  and  be¬ 


ing  a  guest  in  one.  We  didn’t  have  as  many 
resources  to  fall  back  on  as  middle  class 
simple  living  types. 

At  some  point,  downward  mobility  be¬ 
came  rightly  criticized  as  a  denial  of  class 
privilege.  I  won’t  go  over  that  here.  But  I 
still  have  my  doubts  about  why  middle  class 
people  seem  somehow  relieved  to  not  have 
to  be  downwardly  mobile  anymore.  I 
sometimes  think  middle  class  people  were 
all  to  eager  to  say,  “You’re  right,  I 
shouldn’t  live  simply  because  it’s  just  a 
privilege  to  be  able  to  choose  that.  I  think 
I’ll  go  buy  a  house  now.” 

Learning  to  survive  on  next  to  nothing 
enabled  me  to  do  work  I  felt  was  signifi¬ 
cant.  This  is  a  skills  I  am  proud  of  and  it 
continues  to  serve  me.  When  my  partner 
and  I  were  running  a  house  of  hospitality, 
we  found  we  could  keep  it  going  if  one  of  us 
had  a  half-time,  minimum  wage  job.  The 
house  was  held  as  a  land  trust  so  we  had  no 
rent  to  pay.  I’ve  made  money  as  a  house 
cleaner,  painter,  library  aide,  nurse’s  aide, 
canvasser,  secretary,  receptionist,  daycare 
worker;  one  time  I  worked  as  a  youth  min¬ 
ister  for  a  year,  one  time  as  a  jail  minister 
for  several  months.  Now  on  my  resume  I 
omit  all  those  ways  I  made  money,  and  put 
in  the  work  that  was  most  important  to  me. 

As  an  adolescent  and  young  adult,  I  got 
support  from  my  family  for  trying  to  sort 
out  what  was  important  to  me  and  what  I 
loved.  I  learned  from  my  father  that  your 
work  is  not  necessarily,  or  even  probably, 
what  your  job  is.  My  father’s  jobs  were 
varied,  from  most  often  low-level  white  col¬ 
lar  wage  work  as  a  draftsman,  to  times  as  a 
cowboy  (on  a  ranch  with  cattle).  But  his 
work,  as  he  saw  it,  was  religious — he  was 
very  spiritual  and  tried  to  share  his  experi¬ 
ence  of  God  with  whoever  he  could.  (This 
doesn’t  fit  with  the  message  I  hear  in  my 
head:  “Working  class  peple  are  all  upward¬ 
ly  mobile  and  value  making  money  to  get 
ahead  more  than  meaning  and  dignity  in  a 
personal  vocation.”) 

Most  of  my  adult  life  I  did  not  earn  any 
money  from  my  college  education.  Here  in 
Boston  I  have  for  the  first  time  begun  to 
earn  money  for  something  which  is  also 
close  to  the  heart  of  my  work  —  practicing 
therapy.  So  now  there  is  this  new  reality:  I 
am  earning  a  good  percentage  of  my  in¬ 
come  as  a  “professional.”  I  get  paid  to  do 
work  I  love.  I’m  also  back  in  school  and 
I’m  writing  a  book/thesis.  These  factors 
supposedly  make  me  upwardly  mobile 
enough  to  have  landed  in  the  territory,  if 
not  the  ranks,  of  the  middle  class.  But  I 
don’t  feel  that  I  have  switched  classes.  It 
feels  to  me  that  I  have  managed,  despite 
great  odds,  to  fulfill  some  human  aspira¬ 
tions  to  do  work  I  love  that  comes  from  the 
heart  of  who  I  am,  despite  the  fact  that  I 
don’t  fit  into  society’s  niches. 

My  approach  to  work  as  a  therapist  is 
vastly  influenced  by  my  class  loyalties:  my 
horror  at  the  amounts  of  most  fees,  my  slid¬ 
ing  scale,  my  love  for  working  to  empower 
lesbian  and  other  marginalized  women. 

I  get  very  suspicious  of  the  values  about 
money  that  seem  to  go  into  the  psychologi¬ 
cal  economics  of  therapy,  even  feminist 
therapy.  There  are  subtle  messages:  that 
charging  “what  you  are  worth”  as  a 
therapist  is  important,  that  if  a  client  can’t 
pay  that,  she  is  somehow  “not  making  it” 
or  not  valuing  herself,  that  paying  for 
therapy  makes  it  worth  more.  For  myself,  I 
realize  one  of  the  coping  mechanisms  I 
developed  for  living  in  a  classist  society  was 
to  completely  divorce  value  and  money. 
There  is  virtually  no  correlation  between 
the  two  as  far  as  I  can  determine. 

When  I  attempted  to  create  a  fee  schedule 
for  my  work  as  a  therapist,  what  made  the 
most  sense  to  me  was  a  sliding  scale  that 
would  create  an  economic  parallel  between 
myself  and  each  client.  Theoretically,  if  all 
my  clients  made  the  same  amount,  and  paid 
the  fee  I  charged,  1  would  end  up  (with  a 
full  load  and  after  expenses)  making  the 
same  income  as  they.  That  seemed  fair  to 
both  of  us. 

If  we  are  serious  about  changing  society, 
being  able  to  do  a  lot  with  very  little  money 
is  important  because  it  frees  us  up  from  en¬ 
tanglement  in  the  system.  And  when  I  look 
back  now,  the  fact  that  my  companions  in 

Continued  on  page  1 2 
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JOHN  WARD 

ATTORNEY  AT  LAW 

CRIMINAL  DEFENSE 
CIVIL  LITIGATION 
(617)  424-1965 
65a  ATLANTIC  AVENUE 
BOSTON,  MA  02110 
MORE  THAN  TEN  YEARS  EXPERIENCE 
SERVING  THE  GAY  AND  LESBIAN 
COMMUNITY 


Tax  Planning  And  Preparation 
Small  Business  Accounting  Services 


Linda  O’Leary 


•  Reasonable  Rates 

•  ProfessioanI  Service 

•  Evening  and  Weekend 
Appointments 

BOSTON,  MA  (617)  782-2452 


The  Law  Offices  of 

David  R.  Lund  & 
Associates,  P.C. 

David  R.  Lund, 

Barbara  Macy,  Therese  A.  Young 

Criminal  Defense  •  Estate  Planning  • 
Real  Estate  Transactions  •  Domestic 
Relations  •  Discrimination  •  Probate 
of  Estates  •  Defence  of  Drunk 
Drivers  •  Business  Representation  • 
Relationship  agreements  •  Civil 
Litigation  •  General  Practice  of  Law  • 
Condominium  Conversion 

529  Newbury  Street 
Boston,  MA  02115 
617-266-0760 


FIRST  IN  HEALTH  CARE 

SERVING  THE  GAY  &  LESBIAN 
COMMUNITY  SINCE  1971 

FENWAY 
COMMUNITY 
HEALTH  g 
CENTER 


General  Medicine  •  Counseling  •  Helpline 
•  HIV  Outpatient  Treatment  •  Research  • 

HIV  Education  &  Testing  •  Massage 
•  Sexually  Transmitted  Disease  Treatment  • 
Women's  Health  •  Alternative  Insemination 
•  Gay  &  Lesbian  Family  &  Parenting  Service  • 
Victim  Recovery  Program 

MEDICAL  HIV  TESTING  HELPLINE 
267-7573  267-0159  267-9001 

16  Haviland  St  •  Boston  •  617-267-7573 
medical  •  business 

93  Mass  Ave  •  Boston  •  617-267-0900 
counseling  •  research  •  education 


♦INDIVIDUAL 

GROUP/COUPLE 


ALLAN  SINGER, 
L.I.C.S.W. 

PSYCHOTHERAPIST 


Dr.  Jonathan  D.  Stein 
Chiropractor 

Treatment  of:  Neck  and  shoulder 
pain,  Headaches,  Low  back  pain, 
Bursitis,  Acute  and  Chronic 
Musculoskeletal  conditions 
resulting  from  occupational 
stress  and  nervous  tension. 

Evening  and  Saturday  Appts. 
Available,  232-7200 

375  Harvard  St.,  Brookline,  MA 


1  . . . 


If  You’re  Involved 
With  Two  People 

not  sure  who  you  really  love 
. .  .afraid  of  getting  caught. . . 
knowing  you  broke  your 
commitment. .  .feeling  torn 
in  two. 

It’s  time  to  call  for  help. 

South  End 
Counseling 


596  Tremont  Street,  Boston 


AUTOMOBILE 

INSURANCE 

★Rates  quoted  over  the  phone. 
★Flexible  payment  plans. 

★One  day  plate  service. 

★No  service  fees  —  ever! 

KUNEVICH  &  LAU 

INSURANCE  AGENCY 

CALL  THE  AGENCY  YOU  KNOW  AND  TRUST 

offices  located  at 
168  Brighton  Avenue,  Allston  MA 

782-0400 

4521  Washington  St.,  Roslindale,  MA 

323-0800 

241  Washington  St.,  Brookline,  MA 

731-1015 


From  where  we’ve  come 


Cross-class  lesbian  lovers 


way  that  she  can  relate  to,  prehaps  because 
I  do  not  fully  understand  it  myself  and  also 
because  our  experiences  are  so  different. 

With  every  major  accomplishment,  such 
as  graduating  from  law  school,  getting  the 
job  I  wanted,  raises,  promotions,  and  buy¬ 
ing  a  house,  I  have  experienced  an  accom¬ 
panying  sense  of  loss  and  loneliness  around 
being  that  much  farther  apart  from  my 
family.  I  feel  an  inherent  contradiction 
from  being  psychologically  identified  with  a 
class  to  which  I  no  longer  belong.on  a  social 
or  economic  level.  I  also  feel  a  survivor-type 
of  guilt  associated  with  the  fact  that 
members  of  my  family  live  in  poverty  and 
they  do  not  have,  and  will  probably  never 
have,  the  opportunities  and  material  com¬ 
forts  I  have  acquired. 

Middle  class  guilt  appears  to  be  a 
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phenomenon  shared  by  many  liberals. 
Patricia’s  guilt  inspires  her  to  embrace 
social  reform  as  a  way  to  address  economic 
inequities  and  injustices — more  human  ser¬ 
vices,  more  job  training,  more  free  clinics, 
more  generous  welfare  payments,  more 
soup  kitchens.  We  attend  a  Unitarian 
church  where  the  minister  recently  extolled 
the  virtues  of  helping  the  less  fortunate  as 
an  antidote  to  inner  city  violence.  She  told 
the  congregation  that  their  efforts  would  at 
least  “make  a  difference.”  Patricia  felt 
uplifted  by  the  service.  I  felt  angry  and 
alienated  that  a  liberal  middle  class  minister 
addressing  a  liberal  middle  class  congrega¬ 
tion  never  even  mentioned  what  many  of  us 
“radicals”  consider  the  root  cause  of  pover¬ 
ty — the  capitalist  economic  system.  I  now 
suspect  that  Unitarianism  may  be  an  opiate 
for  some  members  of  the  white  liberal  mid¬ 
dle  class.  I  do  believe  that  liberal  reform  is 
better  than  passive  acceptance  of  all  social 
ills  and  is  perhaps  the  only  humane  response 
possible  under  our  present  system.  What  I 
resent  is  the  pity,  smugness,  self-satisfac¬ 
tion,  and  elitist  attitudes  that  often  accom¬ 
pany  benevolent  acts  toward  those  experi¬ 
enced  as  the  “other.” 

In  my  relationship  with  Patricia  I  tend  to 
see  her  as  a  representative  of  the  white  lib¬ 
eral  middle  class,  forgeting  that  in  many 
ways  poor  and  working  class  people  are  the 
“other”  to  me  as  well  as  to  her.  We  are  both 
living  in  the  same  middle  class  lifestyle  in  a 
yuppie  condo  and  we  can  both  be  classist 
and  elitist;  however,  I  consider  Patricia 
more  middle  class  because  of  her  upbringing 
and  I  hold  her  to  a  higher  standard  of 
political  correctness.  I  scrutinize  her 
behavior  toward  me,  members  of  my  fami¬ 
ly,  and  friends  of  poor  or  working  class 
origin.  1  react  when  she  refers  to  “your 
average  lesbian’s  $30,000  a  year  salary”  in 
casual  conversation  with  friends  or  com¬ 
ments  on  the  tackiness  of  a  working  class 
home  decoration.  I  confront  her  with  the 
reality  that  she  probably  never  would  have 
gotten  involved  with  me  if  I  were  still  poor 
or  working  class.  When  we  have  disagree¬ 
ments  involving  personality  style  or  accepta¬ 
ble  behavior,  I  am  quick  to  believe  that  Pa¬ 
tricia  is  asserting  middle  class  privilege  to 
gain  an  unfair  power  advantage. 

Patricia  is  a  strong  advocate  of  “civil¬ 
ized”  behaviors.  Early  in  our  relationship, 
before  we  had  worked  out  some  of  our  ba¬ 
sic  differences,  Patricia  used  to  believe  that 
it  was  not  acceptable  to  talk  too  loudly  in 
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public  or  to  create  scenes,  to  yell  or  swear 
when  angry,  or  too  speak  too  bluntly.  She 
also  firmly  believed  that  belching  (or  worse) 
in  front  of  another,  especially  one’s  lover, 
was  a  sign  of  rudeness  and  disrespect  and 
that  drinking  milk  out  of  cartons  was  abso¬ 
lutely  primitive.  I  am  fairly  well-behaved; 
however,  I  still  sometimes  offend  Patricia’s 
middle  class  sensibilities  by  being  too  blunt. 
While  I  value  bluntness  above  artificial  po¬ 
liteness  in  most  situations,  I  am  finding 
over  the  years  that  I  can  edit  my  thoughts 
and  express  myself  in  “nicer”  language 
without  significant  damage  to  my  intent  or 
my  integrity.  At  the  same  time,  Patricia  is 
becoming  more  blunt.  I  am  afraid  she  may 
be  taking  this  to  the  extreme,  howev¬ 
er — perhaps  compensating  for  years  of 
politeness.  This  fall  she  wrote  a  note  to  a 
neighbor  in  which  she  called  him  a  “stupid 
looking  dirtbag”  because  he  parked  his  car 
on  her  newly-planted  lawn.  I  had  to  explain 
to  his  outraged  wife  that  Patricia  was  under 
a  lot  of  stress  about  the  house  and  yard  and 
was  really  not  quite  herself. 

Patricia  and  I  bring  very  different  at¬ 
titudes  and  ideas  about  money  and  money 
management  into  our  relationship  and  buy¬ 
ing  a  house  together  forced  us  to  confront 
this  issue  directly.  First,  Patricia  really 
needed  a  house  to  feel  settled  and  she  did 
not  mind  investing  the  time,  energy,  and 
what  I  consider  to  be  extraordinary  sums  of 
money  in  order  to  become  a  homeowner. 
To  her,  this  was  just  a  regular  thing  that 
people  do  in  the  process  of  becoming  adults 
and  at  thrity-four  she  was  actually  behind 
schedule.  I,  on  the  other  hand,  was  de¬ 
lighted  to  live  in  a  nice  apartment  and  to 
have  extra  money  to  play  with  after  the  rent 
was  paid.  The  larger  issues  of  tax  savings  or 
long-term  investments  did  not  make  much 
of  an  impression  upon  me  and  the  concept 
of  owning  a  house  was  too  abstract  for  me 
to  connect  with  on  any  emotional  level. 
After  much  thought  and  discussion  about 
our  respective  needs  we  compromised  and 
decided  to  buy  a  condo.  The  next  hurdle, 
obtaining  a  mortgage,  was  worse  than  I  ever 
imagined. 

I  have  never  understood  middle  class 
money  issues  and  I  had  no  preparation  for 
dealing  with  “financial  institutions”  in  my 
childhood.  My  parents  never  trusted  banks 
and  my  father  would  bury  any  cash  he  had 
in  a  jar  in  the  dirt  under  our  house.  In  con¬ 
trast,  Patricia’s  stepfather  was  a  stock¬ 
broker  and  she  was  investing  her  babysit¬ 
ting  money  in  the  stock  market  when  she 
was  a  teenager.  I  also  do  not  have  a  pristine 
credit  history.  Paying  bills  on  time,  or  at 
all,  was  not  a  priority  for  me  when  I  was 
poor.  I  never  had  any  health  and  insurance 
and  if  I  or  my  daughter  needed  health  care  I 
would  go  to  the  local  emergency  room  and 
forget  about  the  bill.  When  our  mortgage 
company  saw  my  dismal  credit  report  with 
all  of  these  blights  upon  it,  it  didn’t  matter 
any  more  that  I  was  a  lawyer  making  a  de¬ 
cent  salary.  The  bank  officers  began  speak¬ 
ing  to  me  like  a  wayward  child  and  began 
I  conferring  with  Patricia  about  how  I  might 
|  be  rehabilitated.  I  felt  violated,  humiliated, 
and  angry  about  this  scrutiny  of  my  past.  It 
was  clear,  however,  that  if  we  wanted  a 
mortgage,  the  black  marks  would  have  to 
be  eliminated.  I  soon  discovered  that  this 
entailed  much  more  than  simply  paying  my 
overdue  bills.  One  hospital’s  policy 
prevented  any  revisions  of  deadbeats’  credit 
reports  for  any  reason.  I  was  too  embar¬ 
rassed  and  too  unsure  of  my  ability  to 
adopt  the  proper  attitude  to  go  in  and  beg. 
A  highlight  of  our  mortgage  process  was 
Patricia  putting  on  a  dress  and  explaining  to 
the  business  manager  of  the  hospital  that 
she  was  Attorney  Fraas,  that  she  was  sorry 
she  had  not  paid  her  bills  when  she  was  a 
poor,  struggling  law  student,  that  she  was 
reformed  and  trying  to  make  a  new  life  for 
herself  and  her  daughter,  that  she  was  plan¬ 
ning  to  settle  in  the  community  where  the 
hospital  is  located,  and  that  his  mercy  in  al¬ 
lowing  her  to  pay  her  bill  and  the  removal 
of  this  information  from  her  credit  report 
would  permit  her  to  start  anew.  It  worked. 

So  here  we  are  in  our  condo.  I  am  con¬ 
stantly  worried  that  we  don’t  have  enough 
money  and  I  know  this  doesn’t  have  much 
to  do  with  reality.  It’s  just  that  poverty 
never  seems  far  away.  I  know  my  back¬ 
ground  has  left  me  with  feelings  of  depriva¬ 
tion  and  scarcity  that  make  it  very  difficult 
for  me  to  relax  or  to  give  money  away  and  I  am 
trying  to  overcome  this.  Patricia  is  much  more 
Continued  on  page  12 
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By  Linda  E.  Fraas 

When  Patricia  and  I  first  started 
dating  and  telling  each  other  our 
life  stories,  she  explained  to  me  that 
she  chose  to  become  a  psychologist  in  order 
to  differentiate  herself  from  her  family 
which  contained  an  inordinate  number  of 
lawyers.  I  told  her  that  the  only  thing  that  I 
had  to  do  to  claim  an  identity  apart  from  my 
family  was  to  get  a  job  —  any  job. 

I  was  not  exaggerating  our  differences, 
although  by  the  time  I  met  Patricia  I  had 
come  a  long  way  from  my  “white  trash,” 
rural,  poor  upbringing  and  the  shack  in  the 
woods  in  New  Hampshire,  where  I  lived  as  a 
child  without  such  amenities  as  electricity 
and  indoor  plumbing.  I  escaped  from  the 
poverty  and  deprivation  by  becoming  preg¬ 
nant  at  the  age  of  16  in  1974  and  marrying 
into  a  kindly,  middle  class  family.  Over  the 


next  few  years,  I  learned  how  to  act  middle 
class.  I  ate  scallops,  artichokes,  lobster,  and 
steak  for  the  first  time  and  I  ate  from  real 
plates  rather  that  the  paper  ones  my  family 
had  always  used.  I  set  up  house  in  a  nice 
apartment  complex  for  young  married 
couples  and  I  bought  colonial  furniture  on 
credit  from  a  showroom  instead  of  scroung¬ 
ing  around  the  dumps  and  flea  markets, 
where  my  parents  acquired  all  of  their 
household  possessions.  I  learned  to  speak 
middle  class  English  as  a  second  language.  I 
read  books  on  middle  class  etiquette  and 
customs.  My  daughter  played  with  middle 
class  children  while  I  learned  to  like  drinking 
coffee  with  their  mothers.  I  finished  high 
school  at  night  and  my  teachers  said  I  should 
go  on  to  college,  but  I  didn’t  understand 
what  college  was  and  I  was  too  embarrassed 
to  reveal  my  ignorance. 

My  lack  of  knowledge  and  understanding 
about  the  world  beyond  my  parents’  ex¬ 
istence  and  my  sheltered  apartment  com¬ 
plex  gradually  lessened.  No  longer  concern¬ 
ed  primarily  with  issues  of  daily  survival,  I 
now  began  to  experience  the  luxury  of  view¬ 
ing  myself  as  a  person  with  some  privileges 
and  options  of  self-definition.  I  grew  into 
new  roles  as  a  nurse,  a  feminist,  a  divorced 
single  mother,  a  college  student,  and  a  les¬ 
bian.  One  day  when  I  was  23  years  old  with  a 
6-year-old  daughter,  I  told  my  best  friend, 
Kit,  that  there  was  something  I  had  been 
thinking  about  which  felt  too  impossible 
and  ridiculous  to  really  take  seriously  and  I 
was  embarrassed  to  tell  anyone  about  it.  My 
big  secret  was  that  I  wanted  to  go  to  law 
school. 

In  addition  to  my  doubts  as  to  whether  I 
could  support  myself  and  my  daughter 
while  attending  law  school,  I  had  to  deal 
with  the  conflict  between  my  political 
analysis,  which  renounced  mainstream  pro¬ 
fessions  and  oppressive  middle  class  values, 
and  my  intuitive  belief  that  as  a  person  who 
grew  up  in  poverty  I  needed  to  empower 
myself  by  gaining  access  to  the  goods, 
power,  and  status  generally  unavailable  and 
systematically  denied  to  members  of  my 
class.  Although  I  rejected  the  myth  that 
anyone  can  overcome  the  limitations  of 
class  through  ambition,  determination,  and 
hard  work,  I  decided  to  try  to  “make  it”  by 
middle  class  standards.  I  also  reasoned  that 
it  was  really  not  possible  for  me  to  reject 
something  that  I  never  had.  My  experience 
felt  very  different  from  that  of  some  of  my 
friends  from  well-to-do  families  who 


graduated  from  college  and  took  marginal 
jobs  while  working  for  the  cause  and  em¬ 
bracing  a  “nouveau  poor”  lifestyle. 

When  Patricia  and  I  became  involved,  I 
was  firmly  established  on  the  path  to  middle 
class  success  and  assimilation  into  the 
culture  of  a  more  privileged  class  than  that 
into  which  I  was  born.  I  was  28  years  old 
and  employed  as  an  associate  lawyer  with  a 
fairly  prestigious  law  firm.  My  style  of 
speaking,  eating,  dressing,  and  socializing 
had  risen  yet  another  notch  on  the  class  lad¬ 
der.  I  desperately  worked  to  pass  as  a 
legitimate  member  of  the  middle  class  and 
to  become  comfortable  with  my  new  role 
and  associated  privileges.  Only  after  I  had 
achieved  a  comfortable  measure  of  finan¬ 
cial  security  and  acceptance  among  my 
peers  could  I  begin  to  examine  the  price  I 


paid  and  the  oppression,  alienation,  and 
pain  involved  in  the  process  of  denying  my 
roots  and  creating  a  false  professional  self 
in  order  to  gain  entry  into  the  middle  class. 

Patricia,  on  the  other  hand,  has  always 
claimed  membership  in  this  class  by  virtue 
of  her  birthright.  She  describes  her  upbring¬ 
ing  as  middle  class  WASP  and  further  ex¬ 
plains  that  her  family  belonged  to  the 
Anglican  Episcopal  church.  She  grew  up  in 
an  elegant  old  house  on  a  tree-lined  street 
overlooking  Lake  Washington  in  Seattle. 
Her  grandmother,  both  parents,  and  two 
sisters  are  lawyers.  She  attended  private 
school,  although  she  emphasizes  that  this 
was  on  a  scholarship  and  there  were  times 
when  her  mother  was  between  marriages 
and  didn’t  have  much  money.  During  her 
formative  years,  Patricia’s  family  imparted 
to  her  a  liberal  tolerance  of  poor  people  and 
she  often  heard  family  members  describe 
specific  other,  less  fortunate  people  as 
“poor,  but  clean  and  nice.” 

The  differences  in  our  class  backgrounds 
have  created  some  fundamental  differences 
in  how  Patricia  and  I  relate  to  the  world 
and  to  each  other.  Writing  about  these  dif¬ 
ferences  is  not  easy,  however.  I  find  myself 
wanting  to  protect  both  of  us  from  some  of 
the  crass' realities  of  the  continued  impact 
our  past  experiences  have  on  our  present 
lives.  Being  survivors  of  emotional, 
physical,  and  sexual  abuse  necessarily  af¬ 
fects  our  relationship  and  confounds  some 
of  the  issues  surrounding  class.  Being 
women  and  lesbians  obviously  further 
defines  our  status  in  society.  Nevertheless,  I 
have  tried  to  isolate  those  differences  most 
clearly  class-related  in  order  to  discuss  the 
conflicts,  barriers,  and  issues  that  arise  in 
our  inter-class  relationship. 

I  believe  that  Patricia,  because  she  has 
grown  up  middle  class,  possesses  a  subtle 
style  of  approaching  the  world  with  a  sense 
of  entitlement.  For  instance,  Patricia 
always  expected  to  attend  college  and  even 
graduate  school.  As  an  adult  she  expected 
to  own  a  home,  to  take  nice  vacations,  and 
to  work  as  a  professional.  I  expected  none 
of  these  things  and  when  I  obtain  things 
that  I  previously  believed  were  beyond  my 
reach,  I  must  work  through  an  internal 
transition,  which  involves  a  shift  in  my 
identity.  This  is  manifested  by  varying 
degrees  of  turmoil,  anxiety,  and  grief. 
When  the  best  things  happen  I  take  to  my 
bed  for  up  to  two  days.  I  have  never  been 
able  to  explain  this  process  to  Patricia  in  a 
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generous  than  I  am  and  she  always  wants  to 
give  her  money  away.  She  also  has  faith  that 
money  will  come  from  somewhere  even  when 
her  checking  account  is  depleted.  This  con¬ 
fidence  allows  her  to  write  checks  with  the  ex¬ 
pectation  that  they  will  be  covered  by  the  time 
they  come  due  and  it  allows  her  to  remain  un¬ 
daunted  when  the  checks  bounce. 

My  fifteen-year-old  daughter  loves  hav¬ 
ing  a  middle  class  stepmother.  Patricia  has 
persuaded  me  to  be  more  liberal  about 
Lisa’s  allowance,  designer  clothes,  and 
trendy  furniture  for  her  room.  She  won  her 
heart  three  years  ago  with  a  Benneton 
sweater  and  has  since  promised  her  a  com¬ 
puter  and  an  Outward  Bound  trip  to  Utah. 
At  first  I  was  upset  that  Patricia  was  “spoil¬ 
ing”  Lisa  but  1  have  since  come  to  accept 
that  it  is  reasonable  for  my  daughter  to  be 
raised  middle  class  given  that  we  are  middle 
class.  I  also  trust  Patricia’s  judgments  as  to 
what  is  sensible  and  what  is  over-indulgent. 
(She  draws  the  line  at  buying  Lisa  a  car.) 

I  am  continually  learning  new  things 
about  how  my  class  background  affects  my 
life  and  my  relationships.  There  are  so 
many  messages  about  the  inferiority  of  the 
poor  and  working  class  that  I  do  not  even 
know  1  have  internalized  until  I  feel  a 
familiar  sense  of  shame  and  humiliation. 
My  most  recent  experience  with  this  came 
when  1  bought  a  book  entitled  The  Dic¬ 
tionary  of  Cultural  Literacy,  which  con¬ 
firmed  my  suspicions  that  I  do  not  possess  a 
basic  body  of  knowledge  to  overcome  my 
early  cultural  deprivation.  I  am  embar¬ 
rassed  about  the  gaps  that  remain  in  my  in¬ 
formation  bank.  I  know  that  the  book  is 
elitist  and  class-biased,  but  I  still  care,  par¬ 
ticularly  since  I  am  involved  with  someone 
who  does  know  most  of  the  facts  contained 
in  the  book  and  who  excels  at  “Jeopardy.” 

As  I  was  writing  this  article,  Patricia  ask¬ 
ed  me  if  I  found  anything  positive  about  be¬ 
ing  involved  with  someone  who  was  raised 
middle  class.  Because  I  have  focused  ex¬ 
clusively  on  class  differences  and  conflicts  I 
have  not  been  able  to  convey  the  other  di¬ 
mensions  of  our  relationship,  which  would 
help  to  balance  the  picture.  Patricia  has 
been  very  supportive  of  me  as  I  deal  with 
issues  around  class.  She  has  also  helped  me 
to  continue  bridging  the  gap  between  me 
and  my  sister  and  niece,  who  are  on 
welfare.  She  is  a  good  sport  about  doing 
things  with  me  that  help  me  to  feel  closer  to 
my  roots  even  though  she  hates  flea  mar¬ 
kets  and  Johnny  Cash  does  not  do  anything 
for  her.  Most  importantly,  we  have  been 
able  to  talk  about  hard  things.  I  would  not 
have  been  able  to  write  this  article  without 
her  encouragement  and  her  willingness  to 
have  some  aspects  of  her  life  exposed.  I 
thank  her  for  her  openness,  understanding, 
and  persistence  in  working  out  our  dif¬ 
ferences — and  for  joining  me  in  a  longitudi¬ 
nal  study  of  the  trials  and  tribulations  of  a 
lesbian  couple  from  different  class  back¬ 
grounds.  It’s  more  than  I  ever  expected.  □ 

Linda  Fraas  lives  in  Malden,  Mass.  She 
previously  enjoyed  writing  until  law  school 
suppressed  all  signs  of  creativity.  She  hopes 
to  write  again. 

Opera 
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political  community,  regions  outside  the 
Northeast  and  the  West  Coast  are  seriously 
underrepresented.  All  of  these,  in  subtle 
and  not  so  subtle  ways,  have  shaped  GCN 
just  as  they  have  shaped  national  gay 
politics.  In  a  sense,  class  is  just  one  of  a 
number  of  factors. 

What  is  significant  is  that  each  of  these 
other  factors  carries  with  it  an  important 
element  of  class:  feminist  arguments  always 
seem  to  come  around  to  economic  terms,  to 
lower  wages  for  equal  work  and  other  job 
discrimination;  anti-racist  arguments  talk 
about  economic  misery,  about  meager 
wages  for  demeaning  work;  age  is  a  political 
topic  when  economic  factors  like  Social 
Security  and  medical  benefits  come  into 
question;  employment  and  medical  ex¬ 
penses  are  central  questions  for  the  dif¬ 
ferently  abled  and  central  to  the  political 
issue  of  disabilites.  So  apparently  class  is 
more  than  simply  one  of  a  number  of  fac¬ 
tors. 

One  indication  of  the  special  nature  of 
class  is  the  fact  that  GCN  took  up  sexism, 
racism,  ageism  and  discrimination  against 
the  disabled  years  before  talking  about 
class.  Of  course  these  discussions  may  not 
have  been  adequate,  it  may  have  taken  an 
inordinate  effort  to  persuade  the  paper  to 


take  them  up  and  the  results  may  be  a 
minuscule  change  in  consciousness  but  at 
least  they  have  been  written  about.  Despite 
the  nature  of  class  as  a  link  between  all  the 
other  questions,  discussion  of  class  has  only 
recently  begun. 

What  about  geography?  On  a  large  scale, 
class  and  region  are  certainly  connected  in 
the  sense  that  lesbian  and  gay  politics  out¬ 
side  the  United  States,  as  well  as  gay 
creative  efforts  like  novels  and  movies,  are 
likely  to  have  a  sense  of  class  differences 
that  is  almost  completely  lacking  in  similar 
efforts  in  this  country.  Gay  male  films  pro¬ 
duced  here,  for  instance,  like  Parting 
Glances  or  novels  like  Family  Dancing, 
typically  concern  upper-middle  class 
characters  almost  exclusively,  with  an  occa¬ 
sional  working-class  villain  or  sex  object 
glimpsed  briefly,  like  the  silent,  lusty 
Hispanic  gardener  in  Family  Dancing  or 
the  homophobic  cab  driver  in  Parting 
Glances.  A  gay  novel  or  film  from  prac¬ 
tically  any  other  country,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  not  only  likely  to  acknowledge 
class  but  also  to  make  it  a  central  theme. 
The  British  film  My  Beautiful  Laundrette 
and  the  Mexican  novel  Adonis  Garcia  were 
both  concerned  acutely  with  class. 

Of  more  immediate  concern,  since  GCN 
at  least  part  of  the  time  considers  itself  a  na¬ 
tional  publication,  is  the  interplay  between 
class  attitudes  and  regionalism  within  the 
United  States.  As  a  working-class  Texan 
who  lived  for  five  years  in  Boston,  I  suspect 
that  Northeastern  disdain  for  Southerners 
is  rooted  in  a  deeper  disdain  for  the  work¬ 
ing  class.  Historically,  the  South  has  been 
poor  and  rural.  It  is  commonplace  among 
middle-class  Northern  progressives  to  view 
the  Southern  white  working  class  not  only 
as  the  determining  factor  behind  the 
racism,  sexism  and  homophobia  that 
Northerners  insist  is  more  Southern  than 
Northern,  but  to  see  us  as  the  source  of 
racism,  sexism  and  homophobia  through¬ 
out  the  country.  Middle-class  white  anti¬ 
racism  in  the  North  is  often  a  guise  for 
middle-class  white  haughtiness  toward  the 
working  class  of  the  South  (and  of  South 
Boston  as  well). 

Questions  of  class  are  all  around  us  but 
so  is  middle-class  oblivion  to  them.  The 
problem  is  that  “awareness  of  class  issues” 
has  to  mean  more  than  middle-class  aware¬ 
ness,  or  even  understanding,  of  the  working 
class.  The  middle  class  is  a  class,  too.  It  is 
the  class  not  only  of  most  of  GCN’s  writers 
and  readers,  but  also  of  the  legislators,  the 
judges,  the  prison  wardens,  the  business  ex¬ 
ecutives  and  the  college  professors  who  pass 
homophobic  laws,  send  gay  people  to 
prison  and  oversee  their  punishment,  who 
fire  and  refuse  to  hire  and  who  invented  the 
intellectual  foundations  of  homophobia. 
By  an  odd  sort  of  class  loyalty  middle-class 
lesbian  and  gay  activists  are  quite  ready  to 
find  homophobia  among  workers  and  to 
label  it  working-class  homophobia,  but  to 
attach  no  class  label  to  the  much  more 
powerful  homophobia  of  the  middle  class. 
A  homophobic  construction  worker  who 
assaults  a  gay  man  demonstrates  working- 
class  homophobia,  but  a  judge  who  sends  a 
gay  man  to  prison  demonstrates  nothing 
about  the  middle  class. 

Let’s  talk  about  the  middle  class.  □ 

David  Morris  is  an  old  gay  liberationist  and 
former  GCN  editor  who  works  the  night 
shift  at  a  printing  plant  in  Austin,  Texas. 

Simple  living 
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Catholic  Worker  lived  simply  meant  I  didn’t 
have  to  have  a  lot  of  money  to  feel  I  could 
fit  into  my  community.  I  feel  really  unclear 
about  how  we  can  make  good  decisions 
about  standards  of  living.  But  I  think  I  like 
the  idea  of  middle  class  people  “passing”  as 
poor,  better  than  the  societal  imperative  for 
poor  or  working  class  people  to  pass  as  mid¬ 
dle  class,  in  order  to  be  of  value  or  to  fit  in. 

All  of  my  adult  life  I  have  been  political.  I 
have  not  worked  a  full-time  paid  job  since  I 
was  23.  I  have  never  made  more  than 
$10,000  a  year.  Why  am  I  saying  this?  I 
guess  I  always  thought  it  was  part  of  the 
revolution  to  devote  less  time  to  making 
money  and  more  time  to  social  change. 
Knowing  how  to  live  simply  is  not  to 
alleviate  guilt  but  to  free  us  up  to  really  live. 
If  people  are  serious  about  being  my  com¬ 
rades  in  the  revolution,  I  should  be  able  to 
see  that  in  how  they  live  their  economic 
lives.  □ 

Mykel  Johnson  is  looking  forward  to  buy¬ 
ing  black  leather  pants  on  a  sliding  scale. 
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Morning  After 
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featuring  Ronald  McDonald  and  Grace 
Jones. 

Juney.  Okay,  everybody  makes  a  mistake. 
Mike.  Mistake?  That  baby  should  win  an 
award. 

Juney.  So  this  is  what  I  get.  After  all  my 
Prince  videos  and  gourmet  cooking,  not  to 
mention  some  super-terrific  sex.  Insults  in 
the  wee  hours  of  the  morning.  You’ve  really 
got  to  learn  to  be  more  magnanimous. 

Mike.  Sorry,  man.  Didn’t  mean  to  make  you 
feel  bad. 

Juney.  You’re  becoming  quite  adept  at  that. 
It  wasn’t  like  that  in  the  beginning. 

Mike.  In  the  beginning  of  what? 

Juney.  Of  you  and  me.  Us.  This  relationship. 
Mike.  How  many  times  do  I  have  to  tell  you? 
This  is  not  a  relationship,  what  we’re  hav¬ 
ing. 

Juney.  Come  on,  Michael. 

Mike.  No,  really.  What  we’re  having,  it’s 
a. ..it’s. ..we’re  friends. 

Juney.  Pretty  cozy  friendship. 

Mike.  Maybe  a  bit  too  cozy. 

Juney.  What  do  you  mean  by  that?  Never¬ 
mind.  How  many  eggs  do  you  want? 

Mike.  Man,  you  are  constantly  trying  to  feed 
me.  Do  I  look  like  an  orphan  to  you,  or 
what? 

Juney.  Sorry,  I  guess  it’s  just  the  protective 
mother  in  me  coming  out. 

Mike.  Well,  this  is  the  defiant  son  in  me.  The 
coffee  will  be  fine.  And  what  do  you  mean  it 
wasn’t  like  that  in  the  beginning? 


Juney.  Yoti’ve  changed.  You’re  changing. 


Mike.  Like  how?  (cynically,  but  interested  in 
Juney ’s  perception) 

Juney.  Like  I  don’t  know,  but  different.  The 
time  we  spend  together  is  good,  it’s  great, 
but  then — 

Mike.  So  we  spend  a  good  time  together. 
That’s  enough.  Leave  it  at  that. 

Juney.  But  it  seems  like  the  closer  we  get,  the 
nicer  the  time  we  have,  the  further  you  push 
me  after  we  finish.  I’m  tired  of  these  evil 
mornings. 

Mike.  It’s  just  the  rain,  Juney.  I  don’t  like 
driving  in  it.  It  makes  me... 

Juney.  Bitchy? 

Mike.  No,  tired. 

Juney.  Then  stay  here. 

Mike.  Drop  it,  okay? 

Juney.  Fine,  consider  it  dropped.  What’s  the 
exam  on? 

Mike.  The  exam?  Oh,  the  Harlem 
Renaissance.  Black  writers  of  the  twenties. 
Juney.  Interesting.  Specialty  of  yours? 

Mike.  Sort  of.  I  wrote  my  dissertation  on 
Langston  Hughes’  writings  on  Africa. 

Juney.  You  know,  I’ve  heard  that  a  lot  of  the 
writers  of  that  period  were  Gay. 

Mike.  What  are  you  talking  about? 

Juney.  My  sister.  She  was  telling  me  about 
Langston  Hughes  and  Nora  Hurston.  1 
don’t  know  where  she  read  it. 

Mike.  Zora.  Zora  Neale  Hurston  is  the  name. 
Their  Eyes  Were  Watching  God!  Have  you 
heard  of  it?  No?  Anyway,  what  difference 
does  it  make?  They  were  great  writers. 
They’ll  influence  Black  art  for  generations. 
What  difference  does  it  make  who  they  went 
to  bed  with? 

Juney.  I  don’t  know.  It  shouldn’t  make  any 
difference,  I  suppose.  So  if  the  boys  went  to 
bed  with  the  boys  and  the  girls  with  the  girls 
and  a  good  time  was  had  by  all,  up  and 
down  125th  Street  that’s  all  the  more 
reason — 

Mike.  To  keep  quiet  about  it. 

Juney.  No,  to  be  proud  of  who  we  are.  Of 
who  we  were. 

Mike.  And  you’re  really  so  proud  of 
yourself?  Of  what  you  are? 

Juney.  Of  course  I  am. 

Mike.  And  you  expect  people  to  accept  that? 
Juney.  Actually,  Mike,  I  don’t  give  a  flying 


fuck  what  people  choose  to  accept. 

Mike.  That’s  the  difference  between  us.  I  haven’t 
got  that  freedom.  If  certain  information 
about  where  I’ve  been  spending  my  evenings 
lately  became  public  knowledge,  it  wouldn’t 
make  my  political  work  any  easier. 

Juney.  And  what  makes  you  think  that  the 
people  you  work  with  aren’t  doing  the  same 
thing? 

Mike.  Brothers  in  the  United  Front?  Are  you 
kidding?  Those  guys  are  straight  with  a 
capital  S-T. 

Juney.  Don’t  be  so  sure. 

Mike.  Look,  Juney,  I’m  talking  about  Black 
people.  They’re  not  into  this  stuff.  Living 
here  in  the  Village  and  working  on  Madison 
Avenue  is  all  very  nice  and  safe,  but  when 
was  the  last  time  you  ventured  Uptown? 
Juney.  When  was  the  last  time  you  invited  me 
to  your  place? 

Mike.  That’s  not  the  point. 

Juney.  Then  what’s  the  point? 

Mike.  I  grew  up  in  L.A.  Watts.  My  father 
had  a  small  hardware  store.  He  worked  his 
ass  off  trying  to  keep  that  store  going  and  it 
wasn’t  easy.  Hoods  were  constantly  ripping 
him  off.  But  his  dream  was  to  put  us  all 
through  college.  To  see  his  kids  amount  to 
something  more  than  him.  I  suppose  that’s 
the  dream  of  every  Black  father,  but  so 
many  get  crushed  along  the  way.  The  morn¬ 
ing  after  the  riot  in  ’67,  my  brother  Larry 
and  I  went  with  him  to  the  store.  Larry  was 
the  oldest,  and  Pops  expected  him  to  run  the 
business  when  he  retired.  The  old  man 
didn’t  say  a  word  that  morning.  I  can  still 
remember  him  bending  over,  picking  up 
pieces,  dusting  them  off  and  dropping  them 
back  down  to  the  ground.  It  was  pitiful.  The 
front  window  had  been  entirely  smashed, 
but  he  insisted  on  locking  the  door  when  we 
left.  He  never  went  back  in  there.  He  seemed 
to  lose  interest  in  everything.  His  dreams 
were  tied  up  in  all  that  broken  glass  and  he 
just  didn’t  have  the  money  or  the  heart  to 
pick  up  the  pieces. 

Juney.  Do  you  blame  him? 

Mike.  Yeah,  I  blame  him.  But  that’s  not  even 
the  point.  I  couldn’t  blame  the  folks  who 
pulled  everything  out  of  there.  I  understood 
their  anger.  I  felt  it.  I  feel  it.  Sure,  at  first  I 
was  burning,  but  after  a  while  I  started  to 
feel  that  they  had  a  right  to  whatever  they 
stole.  Larry  was  older  than  me,  nearly  18, 
and  he  explained  that  black  people  were 
furious,  and  when  someone  is  that  angry, 
they  strike  out  at  the  thing  nearest  to  them,  at 
the  one  they  love.  The  key,  he  said  was  to 
wake  up  our  people.  To  clearly  identify  the 
enemy. 

Juney.  And  after  identification? 

Mike.  Freedom  by  whatever  means 
necessary.  That’s  what  Malcolm  said. 

Juney.  Was  you  brother  a  militant? 

Mike.  He  was  a  Panther.  He  advocated 
violence  because  we  live  with  violence. 
Juney.  What  happened  to  him?  I  mean,  this  is 
the  first  time  I’ve  ever  heard  you  mention 
him. 

Mike.  He  was  killed.  The  pigs.. .A  raid  in  ’72. 
Juney.  I’m  sorry. 

Mike.  It  was  a  long  time  ago.  I  got  over  it. 
But  you  see,  Larry  taught  me  what  being  a 
man  is  all  about. 

Juney.  Even  if  he  died  in  the  process? 

Mike.  His  death  was  meaningful.  It  was 
worth  more  than  the  half-lives  of  these 
washed-out  shells  we’ve  become.  This  socie¬ 
ty  sees  being  Black  and  being  a  man  as  a  con¬ 
tradiction  in  terms.  Larry  couldn’t  live  with 
that. 

Juney.  And  just  what  is  being  a  man  in  your 
book? 

Mike.  It  means  a  lot  of  things.  But  whatever 
it  is,  it  doesn’t  include  your 
“let’s-be-lovers”  scenario. 

Juney.  I  never  asked  you  to  be  my  lover. 
Besides,  is  it  so  wrong  for  me  to  like  you  so 
much? 

Mike.  No,  but  two  men  together  just  can’t 
work.  All  that  ego  and  energy  bumping 
around  up  in  here.  We’d  explode. 

Juney.  I’ll  put  my  ego  aside  for  you,  Michael. 
Mike.  You  couldn’t.  And  I  wouldn’t  want 
you  to.  That’s  who  you  are.  Junius  Stanley, 
professional,  successful... 

Juney.  Lonely. 

Mike.  Yeah,  I  know.  But  that’s  part  of  who 
you  are.  That’s  the  life  you’ve  chosen. 

Juney.  I  don’t  ever  remember  a  choice.  Just 
to  come  out  of  the  closet. 

Mike.  Oh,  come  on.  The  only  closet’s  in  your 
mind.  I  do  what  I  want. 

Juney.  So  that’s  why  you  slip  out  of  here 
every  morning  with  this  guilty  look  in  your 
eyes.  Don’t  think  I  can’t  read  you  by  now. 


Mike.  So  read  me. 

Juney.  Alright,  so  I’ve  chosen,  as  you  put  it, 
this  lifestyle.  What  are  you  choosing? 

Mike.  There’s  no  choice  for  me.  I’ve  already 
made  my  choice. 

Juney.  Who  is  she? 

Mike.  (After  a  silence )  Listen  Juney,  I  told 
you  when  I  met  you  that  it  wasn’t  going  to 
be  all  about  me  and  you. 

Juney.  What’s  her  name? 

Mike.  What  difference  does  it  make? 

Juney.  It  makes  a  difference. ..to  me. ..okay? 
Mike.  Claire.  Her  name  is  Claire. 

Juney.  Is  she  pretty? 

Mike.  Yes. 

Juney.  How  pretty  is  she? 


Mike.  Stop  it. 


Juney.  Do  you  mind  letting  me  go  through 
this  how  I  want  to?  Now  how  fucking  pretty 
is  she? 

Mike.  She’s  beautiful,  okay?  She’s  fucking 
gorgeous.  Is  that  what  you  want  to  hear? 
She’s  got  big  beautiful  tits  and  soft  smooth 
skin.  Everywhere  you’re  hard,  she’s  soft. 
Where  you’re  square,  she’s  round.  Okay? 
Juney.  (Defiantly)  Yes.  (Honestly)  No.  I 
don’t  know.  I  guess  I  just  want  to  know  the 
truth. 

Mike.  The  truth  is  that  I  need  the  stability  of 
a  relationship  with  a  woman.  The  thing  with 
you  is  great,  but  where’s  it  gonna  go?  Claire 
and  I  have  a  future. 

Juney.  Don’t  you  think  you’re  using  her? 
Mike.  She  doesn’t  think  so. 

Juney.  Oh,  really?  Have  you  told  her  where 
you’ve  been  spending  your  odd-numbered 
nights? 

Mike.  I  honestly  don’t  expect  you  to  under¬ 
stand  what  I’m  going  through.  You  grew  up 
on  the  other  side  of  the  tracks,  man.  What 
did  your  father  do? 

Juney.  He’s  a  doctor. 

Mike.  Yeah,  right.  And  your  mother? 

Juney.  Social  worker. 

Mike.  There  was  a  Black  social  worker  in  our 
neighborhood  once.  I  wonder  if  that  was 
her? 

Juney.  That’s  a  low  blow.  But  if  it  was  her, 
she  sure  as  hell  did  you  some  good. 

Mike.  What? 

Juney.  Master’s  from  Cornell.  Ph.D.  from 
Yale. 

Juney.  What’s  all  that  mean? 

Mike.  It  means  a  lot.  How  many  Black  boys 
from  the  ghetto  get  to  attend  the  finest 
schools  in  the  country? 

Mike.  What  makes  them  the  finest?  Because 
the  professors  are  all  white? 

Juney.  You  tell  me.  You  went  there. 

Mike.  I  went  there  because  they  offered  me 
big  fat  scholarships  to  assuage  their  big  fat 
guilt.  There  was  a  lot  of  that  particular  ill¬ 
ness  going  around  in  the  seventies. 

Juney.  So  you  took  advantage  of  it. 

Mike.  You’re  damn  right.  And  it  wasn’t  easy 
either.  Three  years  at  Yale  with  some  of  the 
most  conservative  assholes  in  America. 
Baby,  that  was  a  tough  row  to  hoe.  And  how 
do  you  think  I  felt  every  summer  when  I 
would  leave  those  ivory  towers  to  go  back  to 
Watts? 

Juney.  Confused. 

Mike.  No,  furious. 

Juney.  Okay,  maybe  I’ve  never  lived  in  a 
ghetto  and  all  that,  but  I  know  what  it’s  like 
to  get  shit  on. 

Mike.  Oh  yeah? 

Juney.  In  the  seventh  grade  the  other  kids 
started  to  notice  that  I  was  different.  It’s  not 
that  I  had  a  limp  or  anything  like  that.  I  was 
just. ..different.  And  kids  are  quick  about 
stuff  like  that.  For  one  thing,  I  liked  girls,  I 
mean  I  really  liked  them... as  friends, .but 
that  was  all.  Anyway,  as  time  went  on  I 
slowly  became  everybody’s  favorite  freak. 
There  was  a  gang  of  boys  that  used  to  pick 
on  me  practically  every  day.  They’d  catch 
me  on  my  way  home  from  school. 

Mike.  Did  you  fight  back? 

Juney.  At  first,  but  there  were  too  many  of 


them.  After  a  while  I  found  that  if  I  just  kept 
my  mouth  shut  they’d  eventually  get  bored 
and  leave  me  alone.  It  was  easier  for  me  if  I 
didn’t. 

Mike.  What  did  you  do? 

Juney.  My  parents  sent  me  to  another  school. 
Mike.  You  mean  you  ran  away? 

Juney.  What  else  could  I  do? 

Mike.  You  could’ve  stayed  and  fought. 
Juney.  And  come  home  with  bruises  every 
day? 

Mike.  You  could’ve  learned  to  protect 
yourself.  What  good  does  running  do?  You 
only  have  to  face  the  lynch  mob  one  day. 
Juney.  1  do,  now  that  I’m  older. ..and- 
stronger. 

Mike.  Marching  around  the  Village  with 
10,000  fags  shouting  “Gay  Pride”  is  not  my 
idea  of  facing  up. 

Juney.  I  don’t  like  the  tone  in  your  voice 
when  you  use  that  word. 

Mike.  What  word? 

Juney.  You  know  what  word.  Almost  as  if 
you  don’t  include  yourself. 

Mike.  I  don’t.  I’m  not  obvious. 

Juney.  And  I  am. 

Mike.  ( Sizing  Juney  up)  Of  course  not.  I 
wouldn’t  be  here  with  you  if  you  were. 
Juney.  Somehow  that  doesn’t  make  me  feel 
all  puffed  up  with  masculine  pride. 

Mike.  No,  really,  that’s  why  I  like  you. 
You’re  a  man. 

Juney.  That  word  again! 

Mike.  We  can  talk  about  film  and  watch 
baseball. 

Juney.  I  don’t  much  care  for  baseball.  Just 
that  Daryl  Strawberry.  Have  you  seen  the 
buns  on  that  guy? 

Mike.  (Ignoring  him)  We  can  hang  out 
together  and  no  one  ever  suspects. 

Juney.  Suspects  what?  That  we’re  screwing 
the  hell  out  of  each  other? 

Mike.  Must  you  be  so  pornographic? 

Juney.  Excuse  me,  professor.  That  we’re 
engaging  in  numerous  acts  of  sodomy  on  a 
repeated  basis. 

Mike.  That’s  better...!  think  (They  both 
laugh) 

Juney.  Then  why  don’t  you  ever  let  me  come 
to  your  place?  Why  can’t  1  meet  any  of  your 
friends? 

Mike.  Why  do  you  want  to  meet  my  friends? 
Juney.  To  get  to  know  you  better. 

Mike.  I’d  say  you  know  me  pretty  well 
already.  Better  than  a  lot  of  them  do. 

Juney.  Then  let  me  come  up.  Let  me  meet 
Claire. 

Mike.  I  don’t  think  she’s  quite  ready  for  you. 
Juney.  But  you  just  said  I’m  not  obvious. 


Mike.  You’re  not.  But  you’re  not  down  with 
what’s  going  on  in  the  streets.  Look  around. 
You  live  like  a  white  boy,  talk  like  one,  dress 


like  one.  Sometimes  I  think  you  even  think 
white. 

Juney.  Wait  a  minute.  Just  what  the  hell  is 
“thinking  white”? 

Mike.  1  don’t  hold  it  against  you.  Your 
socioeconomic  background  dictates  it. 
Juney.  Spare  me  the  dimestore  sociology. 
People  come  in  all  different  sizes,  tastes  and 
colors. 

Mike.  That’s  true,  but  some  of  us  are  just  a 
little  bit  more  aware  of  the  racial  aspect.  It 
does  tend  to  influence  your  life  a  bit.  You 
might  even  say  it  colors  things.  (He  laughs  at 
his  corny  joke) 

Juney.  (Ignoring  him)  The  coffee’s  ready.  If  I 
were  to  buy  some  Nikes,  a  ski  cap  and  a  pair 
of  Lee’s  would  I  be  Black  enough?  Then 
could  I  come  up? 

Mike.  It’d  be  a  start,  and  you’d  probably 
look  pretty  sexy.  But  seriously,  it’s  not  a 
question  of  what  you  wear.  I  don’t  dress  like 
that.  It’s  a  question  of  how  committed  you 
are  to  your  people.  What  you’re  doing  to 
help  the  situation.  As  far  as  I  can  tell,  your 
contribution  is  negligible.  Writing  jingles  to 
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Pam:  We’re  all  college  educated,  we’re  not 
typical  of  where  we  come  from,  and  maybe 
that’s  part  of  why  we’re  doing  an  interview 
like  this  whereas  the  other  people  that  come 
from  our  communities... 

Beverly:  ...are  at  home,  washing  dishes... 

Pam:  ...are  at  home.  And  why  we  feel  so 
isolated.  There’s  a  certain  luxury  involved  in 
being  this  “out.”  It’s  something  that  mostly 
middle  class  queers  can  do. 

Beverly:  I  feel  so  cut  off.  1  can  relate  to 
stories  of  exile.  I’m  still  living  in  the  same 
country  that  I  was  born  into,  but  I  have  no 
home  to  go  to.  My  mother  died  when  I  was 
nine  and  most  of  my  relatives  are  dead.  (It’s 
interesting  that  at  least  three  of  us  had  a 
parent  who  died  when  we  were  pretty 
young.)  So  I  could  go  to  Cleveland,  but  I 
wouldn’t  be  going  home.  It  feels  like  exile 
after  exile  after  exile.  Do  you  think  white, 
middle  class  lesbians,  white  middle  class 
people,  people  of  color  who  are  more  in  the 
middle  class  get  more  support  in  the  com¬ 
munity?  Do  they  have  different  kinds  of 
friendships  than  we  do,  feel  more  of  a  sense 
of  belonging? 

Mary  Ann:  It’s  their  world,  so  they  would 
feel  more  comfortable.  All  of  us  as  working 
class  people,  and  you  people  of  color,  going 
into  groups  where  we’re  the  only  one  or  one 
of  two  —  it’s  not  going  to  be  as  comfor¬ 
table. 

Ana:  But  that  gives  us  the  ability  to  judge  the 
mainstream  gay  and  lesbian  movement  and 
culture,  name  it,  see  what  it’s  made  up 
of.  Part  of  my  feeling  of  not  belonging 
anywhere  comes  from  reading  gay  papers 
and  seeing  what  activities  are  considered  im¬ 
portant,  what’s  in  the  classifieds.  When  I 
think  of  gay/lesbian  organizations,  what 
runs  through  my  mind  is  the  Chiltern  Moun¬ 
tain  Club,  choruses,  political  caucuses.  How 
connected  do  I  feel  to  them  or  do  you  feel  to 
them?  A  lot  of  the  values  in  the  community 
seem  male-oriented.  I  certainly  see  it  as 
white  and  male.  Does  that  shape  the  politi¬ 
cal  goals  of  the  community  so  that  we  don’t 
have  much  invested  in  them,  so  there’s  not 
much  in  it  for  us? 

Pam:  I  feel  the  absence  of  working-class  gay 
men  in  this  discussion.  They  probably  have 
some  of  the  same  issues  that  we  do.  But  I’ve 
been  thinking  about  all  the  gay  organizing 
around  the  idea  of  “the  right  to  privacy”  as 
we’ve  been  talking  about  these  extended 
families  and  bunches  of  people  to  a  room. 

Ana:  And  the  Department  of  Social  Services 
having  the  right  to  figure  out  who  you’re 
sleeping  with,  what  you’re  feeding  your  kids 
and  whether  it’s  good  enough  for  you  to  be 
allowed  to  keep  them.  I’ve  felt  a  lot  of  anger 
at  the  gay  and  lesbian  political  movement 
for  missing  those  connections. 

Mary  Ann:  We  need  “pure”  gay  issues, 
right?  Which  means  pure  male  white  middle 
class  issues. 

Beverly:  What  are  they,  pray  tell? 

Pam:  The  right  to  have  whatever  kind  of  sex 
you  want  to  in  the  privacy  of  your  own  con¬ 
do! 

Mary  Ann:  I  have  chosen  to  work  on  feminist 
issues  like  battered  women’s  shelters  or  in 
left  political  groups  that  deal  with  interna¬ 
tional  issues,  as  opposed  to  doing  gay  politi¬ 
cal  work.  I’ve  asked  myself,  “Is  this  just  in¬ 
ternalized  homophobia?”  But  class-wise,  I 
just  don’t  fit  in  with  the  gay  people.  There’s 
these  “stars”  in  the  gay  community  —  I’m 
not  going  to  name  names!  —  but  they  take 
over  the  meetings,  speak  to  the  media,  are 
out  in  front  of  demonstrations.  I  can’t  warm 
up  to  these  people.  The  elitism  pisses  me  off. 

Ana:  Why  be  in  a  room  with  all  these  “suits” 
that  know  each  other  and  are  all  going  to 
talk  to  each  other?  I’ve  felt  like  I’ve  been 
brought  in  as  a  token  in  so  many  different 
organizations.  It’s  exhausting  and  isolating. 
People  look  at  you  like  you’re  crazy  if  you 
bring  up  a  different  perspective  —  like,  gee, 
why  don’t  we  make  the  fee  for  everybody 
ten  bucks  or  five  bucks.  Instead,  tickets  are 
30  to  50  dollars  unless  you  apply  by  a  certain 
date  and  you  affix  your  stamp  on  the  post¬ 
card  in  the  correct  way.  Then  maybe  you 
can  get  a  scholarship  or  low-income  ticket. 


Vanessa:  I  figure,  okay,  I’m  not  going  to 
deal  with  queers,  I’m  going  to  deal  with 
Latin  American  people. 

Beverly:  One  more  thing  I  want  to  say:  it’s 
bad  enough  not  having  enough  to  eat,  or  not 
having  opportunities  because  you’re  Black 
or  because  you’re  poor,  but  the  real  kicker  is 
that  it  hurts  emotionally.  It  scars  psyches 
and  it  devastates  lives.  That  is  virtually 
untalked-about  by  everyone  in  this  society. 
If  people  feel  that  emotional  well-being  is  as 
important  as  physical  well-being,  it’s  some¬ 
thing  that  needs  to  be  addressed.  □ 

Folks  back  home 
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or  working  class).  On  the  other  hand,  a  very 
small  percentage  of  the  white  in-crowd  was 
raised  poor  or  working  class  (and  those  who 
were  generally  don’t  advertise  the  fact  —  a 
point  I’ll  return  to).  This  class  division  adds 
another  layer  to  the  cultural  gulf  between 
people  of  color  and  whites  in  the  movement, 
obscuring  the  common  ground  that  class  op¬ 
pression  creates  in  the  real  world. 

I’m  not  saying  that  the  cultures  and  ways- 
of-being  of  white  working-class  people  and 
people  of  color  are  synomymous  —  as  often 
as  not,  they’re  not  only  very  different  but 
antagonistic;  but  if  we’re  not  comfortable 
with  one  another,  at  least  there’s  often  a  cer¬ 
tain  familiarity.  An  understanding  of  the 
commonalities  is  often  implicit  in  the  words 
and  deeds  of  activists  of  color,  though  the 
point  gets  missed  by  many  white  people  in 
the  movement.  However,  there  have  been 
times  when  I  have  heard  people  of  color 
refer  to  certain  class-related  problems  with 
the  movement  as  generically  “white.”  This 
distresses  me,  because  I  figure  that  some  of 
the  people  saying  that  must  know  a  whole 
different  kind  of  white  people  from  closer  to 
home  —  white  people  who  are  also  very 
alienated  by  the  style  and  assumptions  of 
well-to-do  whites.  I  don’t  mean  to  minimize 
the  privilege  white  working-class  people  do 
derive  from  belonging  to  the  dominant  race, 
or  to  appear  to  be  saying  that  working-class 
whites  are  less  racist  than  middle-class 
whites.  I’m  only  pointing  out  that  a)  effec¬ 
tive  coalition-building  requires  that  some 
distinctions  be  made  and  b)  the  dominance 
of  privileged  whites  and  the  invisibility  of 
class  hinder  an  awareness  of  such  distinc¬ 
tions. 

A  few  of  the  white  people  in  leadership 
positions  are  from  working  class 
backgrounds,  but  —  again,  with  some 
notable  exceptions  —  they  tend  to  be  deep  in 
the  closet  about  it.  Some  have  eagerly  em¬ 
braced  the  “generically”  alternative 
cultures  of  the  women’s  movement  and  the  gay 
movement  —  cultures  which  sure  smell  mid¬ 
dle  class  to  me,  and  which  sure  seem  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  lot  of  working-class  people  with  the 
contacts  and  context  to  be  upwardly  mobile. 
When  we  approach  gay  organizations  to  try 
to  raise  class  issues,  these  folks  —  our  own 
white  version  of  “wannabees”  or  “oreos” 
(“vanilla  cremes,”  shall  we  say?)  —  will 
often  be  the  first  to  ignore  us  if  they  can  get 
away  with  it  or  to  call  us  divisive  if  they 
can’t.  They’ll  take  us  aside,  tell  us  how  their 
father  was  a  janitor,  how  they  had  to  work 
their  way  through  school  working  graveyard 
shift  in  a  gumball  factory  but  look  where 
they  are  now  (in  law  school,  usually,  and  liv¬ 
ing  in  their  lover’s  condo  in  a  part  of  t(^vn 
that  was  working-class  until  a  year  or  two 
ago...).  Hey,  if  we’d  just  quit  whining  we, 
too,  could  assimilate,  mobilize  up-and-out, 
and  abandon  our  people. 

With  a  few  notable  and  admirable  excep¬ 
tions,  those  of  us  who  dare  to  walk  like 
home  or  dress  like  home  or  talk  like  home 
are  not  the  few  who  rise  to  positions  of 
visibility  and  decision-making  power  in  the 
gay  and  lesbian  movement,  though  some  of 
us  are  certainly  present  getting  the  work 
done.  Those  among  us  who  have  vied  for 
power  have  been  vulnerable  to  sniping  and 
character  assassination:  it  just  seems  like 
we’re  each  so  angry,  we  each  seem  to  have  a 
“personal  style”  that  others  find  so  “dif¬ 
ficult,”  we  each  lack  those  effective  “lead¬ 
ership  skills,”  those  “people  skills.”  It 
seems  to  me  (correct  me  if  I’m  wrong)  that 
people  of  color  experience  some  of  the  same 
pressures  with  a  different  twist:  you’re  ex¬ 
pected  to  assimilate  but  also  expected  to 
represent  the  communities  you  come  from, 
to  retain  something  of  home  flavor  but  to 
keep  the  noise  down  and  know  how  and 
when  to  turn  it  off.  As  a  result,  how  many 
politically  minded  poor  or  working  class 
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make  us  buy  some  goddam  toilet  paper  is 
not  my  idea  of  working  towards  change.  But 
I  already  told  you.  I  understand  your  situa¬ 
tion.  Now,  let  me  go  wash  up. 

Juney.  Wait.  (He  pauses  as  if  about  to  ex¬ 
plode)  Here  (throwing  him  a  towel). 

Mike  goes  into  the  bathroom  as  Juney 
defeatedly  gives  him  the  finger  through  the 
closed  door.  He  sets  out  two  cups  and 
saucers,  spoons,  sugar,  nice  stuff.  He  is  in 
the  middle  of  arranging  the  service  when  the 
doorbell  rings. 

Juney.  Who  the  hell — ? 

The  bell  rings  again.  He  looks  at  the  hall 
clock  on  his  way  to  answer. 

Juney.  Cat!  What  are  you — ? 

Cat.  Oh,  Juney,  I’m  so  glad  you’re  here. 
Juney.  Are  you  okay? 

Cat.  Okay?  I  guess  so. 

Juney.  You’re  soaking  wet. 

Cat.  I’  ve  been  trying  to  call  you  all  night. 
Juney.  I’ve  been  here. 

Cat.  All  I  keep  getting  is  a  busy  signal. 
Juney.  We  took  the  phone  off  the  hook. 

Cat.  We? 

Mike.  (From  offstage  in  the  bathroom  and 
then  entering)  Hey,  where  did  I  put  my 
glasses?  I  thought  I  left  them — 

Juney.  Mike,  this  is — 

Cat.  Professor  Stewart! 

Juney.  — my  sister,  Cat.  Do  you  two  know 
each  other? 

Cat.  Sort  of.  I  mean,  yeah. 

Mike.  Uh,  yes.  Cassandra  is  in  one  of  my 
classes. 

Juney.  Isn’t  that  a  coincidence? 

Cat.  Yeah,  I’d  say  so. 

Juney.  (To  Mike,  enjoying  the  situation 
thoroughly)  To  think,  all  this  time  we’ve 
had  a  mutual  acquaintance. 

Cat.  Really,  I  had  no  idea  I’d  be  interrupting 
anything— 

Mike.  (At  the  same  time)  I  know  this  must 
look  a  little  strange  but — 

Cat.  Not  that  it  makes  any  difference  to  me,  I 
mean — 

Mike.  (At  the  same  time) — seeing  me  here 
with  your  brother,  but  I’m  not — 

Juney.  Coffee  anyone? 

Mike.  Juney,  you  didn’t  tell  me  that  your 
sister  went  to  City  College. 

Juney.  She  doesn’t,  does  she?  Do  you? 

Cat.  (To  Juney)  I’m  only  taking  one  course. 
(To  Mike)  Trying  to  finish  my  Master’s.  So 
how  long  have  you  two  been — where’d  you 
two  meet? 

Mike.  At  the  gym.  We  go  to  the  same  gym. 
Your  brother’s  been  showing  me  some  exer¬ 
cises. 

Juney.  Yeah,  3  a.m.  is  a  great  time  to  work 
out. 

Cat.  I  see.  (She  doesn’t)  Juney,  is  this  the 
guy?  I  see.  (She  does) 

Mike.  Just  what  do  you  see,  Cassandra? 

Cat  Call  me  Cat,  please.  We’re  practically 
family. 

Mike.  Juney,  just  what  have  you  been  tell¬ 
ing—? 

Juney.  Which  one  of  Mike’s  classes  are  you 
in? 

Cat.  Afro-American  Lit.  And  it’s  a  great 
class,  too.  You’ve  really  got  a  gift  for 
teaching,  Dr.  Stewart. 

Juney.  Call  him  Mike. 

Mike.  I’m  finished, 
at.  What? 

Mike.  Cassandra — Cat,  I’m  sure  you’re 
shocked  to  see  me  here,  but  sometimes  we 
do  things  behind  closed  doors  that  are  best 
left  that  way — behind  closed  doors,  I 
mean — what  I  mean  to  say  is — 

Juney.  What  he’s  trying  to  say  is  don’t  be 
upset  about  finding  your  terminally 
masculine  professor  here  and  for  God’s  sake 
don’t  tell  anybody. 

at.  Oh  hell,  Mike,  it  doesn’t  matter  to  me, 
and  I’m  not  shocked.  A  little  surprised  by 
the  coincidence  of  it  all,  but  I  kind  of  ex¬ 
pected  it. 

Mike.  What  do  you  mean,  I’m  not... 

Juney.  Obvious? 

at.  No,  but  you’re  so  homophobic. 
Remember  the  time  someone  brought  up  the 
point  that  one  of  Hughes’  poems  is 


dedicated  to  F.S.,  who  is  supposed  to  have 
been  his  male  lover.  You  were  so  down  on 
the  idea.  You  kept  defending  Hughes... 
demanding  proof... almost  as  if  you  were 
defending  yourself. 

Mike.  And  that’s  all  it  took, 
at.  i’  m  sure  most  people  didn’t  even  notice 
it.  But  when  you’ve  hung  out  with  the 
children  as  long  as  I  have — 

Mike.  The  children? 

at.  The  family.  Gay  folk.  You  have  a  way 
of  knowing.  You  can  just  tell. 

Mike.  I  hope  you’re  not  going  to  spread  this 
around.  It  could  really  make  things  difficult 
for  me. 

at.  Black  folks  do  tend  to  be  rather  reac¬ 
tionary,  especially  when  it  comes  to  sexuali¬ 
ty.  And  what  with  your  work  at  the  Y  and 
with  the  United  Front.  I  can  just  imagine 
how  some  of  those  people  would  react  if 
they  found  out. 

Juney.  It  might  do  them  some  good, 
at.  Yeah,  but  it  wouldn’t  do  Mike  any. 
What  you  choose  to  do  in  the  privacy  of 
your  own  home,  or  my  brother’s  apartment 
for  that  matter,  is  nobody’s  business  but 
your  own.  And  Juney’s  of  course.  Who 
could  blame  you?  He  is  so  irresistable.  (She 
runs  her  hand  over  her  brother’s  head)  I 
respect  that.  Believe  me.  I’ve  got  to  if  I  want 
you  to  respect  me. 

Mike.  You  too?  You  mean,  you’re... 
at.  Gay?  Honey,  I’ve  had  more  labels  on 
me  than  Brooke  Shields’  bottom.  Feminist, 
single  mother,  Black,  red,  bourgeois, 
separatist.  If  they  want  to  add  dyke,  they 
can  go  right  ahead.  I’m  still  just  Cat.  It’s  like 
Billie  sang... 

Juney.  ’T’aint  nobody’s  business.  Right? 
at.  You  got  if,  baby.  And  that  sister  should 
know  because — Good  Lord! 

Juney.  What’s  wrong? 

at.  It  slipped  my  mind,  what  with  Mike  be¬ 
ing  here  and  all.  You  won’t  believe  what’s 
happened. 

Juney.  What? 

at.  Do  you  know  Blue’s?  It’s  a  bar  on  43rd 
Street  and  8th  Avenue. 

Juney.  No,  I  don’t  think  so. 

at.  The  cops  raided  it  tonight.  They  tore  the 

place  up.  Beat  people.  It  was  crazy,  senseless 

violence. 

Juney.  Why? 

at.  I  don’t  know  for  sure.  Most  likely  part 
of  the  plan  to  clean  up  Times  Square. 

Mike.  Wait  a  minute.  Is  that  the  place  across 
the  street  from  the  New  York  Times  with 
the  smoked  window? 
at.  Yeah,  Blue’s. 

Mike.  Appropriately  named.  The  den  of  ini¬ 
quity.  Nothing  but  drug  pushers  and  drag 
queens  and  small  time  hookers. 

Juney.  Have  you  been  in  there? 

Mike.  Yeah,  well,  only  once.  Is  the  coffee 
ready? 

at.  My  girl  Leta  from  Salsa  Soul  called. 
Twenty-nine  people  are  in  the  hospital. 
People  are  freaked  out.  Just  the  violence  of 
it  all.  There’s  a  candlelight  vigil  going  on  in 
front  of  the  place  right  now.  I  came  by  to 
get  you.  Do  you  have  any  candles? 

Juney.  There’re  some  in  the  cabinet  over  the 
stove. 

at.  (Going  to  get  the  candles)  What  makes 
the  cops  think  they  can  just  treat  us  any  way 
they  like? 

Mike.  History.  Can  I  pour  you  a  cup? 
at.  No,  thanks. 

Mike.  Maybe  some  dude  made  a  pass  at  the 
chief-of-police. 

at.  Or  maybe  some  dude  didn’t. 

Juney.  What  do  you  mean? 
at.  Most  straight  people  are  threatened  by 
us,  but  when  35  pigs  in  full  macho  regalia 
attack  a  crowd  of  defenseless  people,  simp¬ 
ly  because  they’re  Gay... I  just  can’t  under¬ 
stand  it. 

Mike.  Have  no  fear.  The  Post  will  clear  it  all 
up  for  you  tomorrow, 
at.  No,  I’ll  have  my  answers  tonight.  My 
sisters  were  in  that  bar,  and  now  they’re  in 
the  hospital.  Are  you  two  coming? 

Juney.  Cat,  I  don’t  know, 
at.  What  do  you  mean? 

Juney.  It  sounds  like  it  might  get  violent? 
Mike.  So  much  for  facing  the  mob. 
at.  Juney,  I  don’t  understand.  If  this  were 
one  of  the  bars  here  in  the  Village,  you’d  be 
there  already.  What’s  the  difference? 

Mike.  Don’t  you  know?  Folks  down  here 
draw  a  dividing  line,  just  about  14th  Street. 
Anything  below  is  safe  for  a  demonstration. 
If  you  go  above  that  line  you  better  beware. 
Chances  are  there  won’t  be  enough  white 


faces  in  the  crowd  to  keep  y’all  from  getting 
your  own  heads  bashed  in. 

Juney.  And  what  about  you? 

Mike.  What  about  me? 
at.  Are  you  coming? 

Mike.  I  have  to  teach  tomorrow, 
at.  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that  you’re  go¬ 
ing  to  sit  here  and  sip  coffee? 

Mike.  No,  after  I  finish  my  coffee  I’m  going 
to  get  in  my  car,  go  home  and  get  a  few 
hours  sleep. 

at.  I  don’t  believe  you.  Either  of  you.  Why 
don’t  you  get  on  the  phone  to  your  com- 
erades  at  the  United  Front? 

Mike.  You  seem  to  derive  some  pleasure 
from  being  all  mixed  up  in  this  lifestyle,  but 
that’s  your  bag,  not  mine, 
at.  Shwoing  solidarity  is  not  a  “bag.”  Peo¬ 
ple  are  hurt. 

Mike.  A  candlelight  vigil?  Come  on,  be 
serious. 

at.  Okay,  maybe  not  the  most  effective 
means  of  protest.  But  it’s  spontaneous.  It’s 
happening  right  now. 

Juney.  Cat,  wait  in  the  lobby,  okay?  Just  a 
minute. 

at.  But  Juney — 

Juney.  Cat,  please.  ( She  takes  her  coat  and 
exits.  Juney  begins  dressing,  throwing  on  a 
sweatshirt,  jeans  and  sneakers,  which  he 
collects  from  around  the  apartment.  Mike 
follows  behind  him  as  they  talk.)  She’s 
right,  you  know. 

Mike.  Listen  man,  you  really  need  to  check 
out  your  priorities. 

Juney.  What  do  you  mean? 

Mike.  This  Gay  shit  is  so  divisive.  We  can’t 
fight  but  so  many  battles  at  one  time.  What 
comes  first?  Are  you  Black  or  Gay? 

Juney.  I’m  both.  Can’t  I  be  both?  Why  are 
you  making  me  choose? 

Mike.  The  choice  was  made  for  you, 
brother.  When  you  go  for  a  job  interview, 
or  walk  into  a  department  store,  it’s  the  col¬ 
or  of  your  skin  they  see.  Not  who  you  went 
to  bed  with  last  night. 

Juney.  But  Cat  says  they’re  all  connected. 
That  when  people  try  to  hold  her  down 
because  she’s  Gay,  it’s  the  same  feeling  as 
someone  doing  it  becasue  she’s  Black... or 
because  she’s  a  woman. 

Mike.  That’s  garbage.  Most  people  never  get 
past  the  color  thing.  That’s  got  to  be 
primary,  we’ve  got  to  be  clear  on  that. 
That’s  where  our  power  is. 

Juney.  What  kind  of  power?  If  you  and  I  can  sit 
here  and  do  nothing  while  other  people  are 
putting  themselves  on  the  line.  What’s  tying 
your  hands?  Fear?  Are  you  afraid  of  getting 
your  macho  assed  kicked? 

Mike.  Baby,  I’ve  had  clubs  upside  my  head. 
Knees  in  my  groin.  You  wanna  see  the 
scars? 

Juney.  (Turning  to  face  Mike.  Softly.)  I’ve 
seen  them. 

Mike.  Then  you  know  I’m  not  afraid.  Not  of 
that.  (Taking  Juney  by  the  arms)  It’s  just 
that  you  and  I  don’t  have  to  let  ourselves  get 
carried  away  by  a  fight  that  isn’t  ours. 
Juney.  You  and  I? 

Mike.  Yeah.  Listen,  Juney,  you  said  you 
wanted  me  to  stay,  right? 

Juney.  Of  course  I  want  you  to  stay,  but  — 
Mike.  It’s  a  lousy  night  out  there.  I’d  kinda 
like  to  curl  back  up. ..next  to  you.  I’ll  go  to 
work  from  here. 

Juney.  All  of  a  sudden.  After  all  this  time? 
Mike.  It  never  felt  quite  right  before.  But 
tonight’s  the  night.  You  know  what  I  mean, 
baby? 

Juney.  (After  a  pause)  You  know,  Michael, 
you  are  so  many  things  I  never  could  be. 
Things  I  always  thought  I  wanted  to  be.  I 
guess  that’s  been  part  of  the  attraction.  I 
guess  it  made  me  feel  good  because  I  fig¬ 
ured  that  if  you  liked  me,  even  if  it  was 
behind  closed  doors,  then  I  had  to  be  some 
of  those  things,  too.  But  tonight,  for  the 
first  time,  I’m  wondering.  A  man. ..a  real 
man... I  don’t  even  know  what  that  means 
anymore.  I  thought  1  did.  But  I  don’t.  Cat 
is  the  strongest  person  1  know.  She  accepts 
people  for  who  they  are,  and  she  knows 
herself.  I  don’t  think  we  can  say  the  same 
thing.  Facing  the  mob  is  only  the  fist  step, 
Mike.  Then  you’ve  got  to  face  yourself. 
Mike.  Is  the  speech  over? 

Juney.  Look,  I  think  it’s  stopped  raining. 
Yeah.  Just  push  this  button.  The  door  will 
lock  itself  behind  you.  (Juney  puts  on  his 
jacket  and  exits) 


Mike.  Juney,  the  candles!  Cat! 

// ’s  too  late.  They  can  7  hear  him.  He  grabs 
his  coat  and  runs  to  the  door  with  the 
candles.  He  stops,  wavers,  looks  at  the 
candles  in  his  hand,  the  door,  through  the 
window  to  the  street.  The  lights  slowly  fade 
as  an  ambulance  screams  by. 

At  Close:  King  Curtis’  “Trouble  in  Mind” 
plays  in  its  entirety  during  curtain  call  and 
as  audience  exits.  □ 

Cary  Alan  Johnson  is  an  author, 
Africanist,  and  archivist  based  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.  This  play  first  appeared  in  Other 
Countries,  No.  1,  1988  (P.O.  Box  3142, 
Church  Street  Station,  NY,  NY 
10008-3142).  Anyone  interested  in  helping 
bring  Morning  After  Blues  to  the 
stage  should  contact  Johnson  at  2524  13th 
Street.,  N.W.,  Washington,  D  C.  20009. 
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black  or  white.  It  was  the  fact  that  I  was 
now  a  lawyer  that  suddenly  made  the  differ¬ 
ence. 

I  realized  that,  and  it  made  me  feel  sick, 
and  then  I  realized  something  else:  that  that 
was  why  the  window-washer  had  felt  free  to 
hit  on  me,  the  woman  he  perceived  as 
“just”  a  bicycle  courier.  That  he’d  figured 
that  if  he  went  after  me,  no  one  would  care. 

And  then  I  had  to  admit  one  more  thing 
to  myself,  something  I  didn’t  want  to  let  in¬ 
to  the  light,  but  had  to:  that  in  the  moment 
when  that  window-washer  stood  grinning  at 
me,  under  all  my  horror  and  shame  and  re¬ 
vulsion,  a  voice  deep  inside  of  me,  a  voice 
I’d  never  heard  before,  was  shrieking, 
“How  dare  you!  Do  you  know  who  I  am?” 

And  in  that  moment,  I  finally  began  to 
understand  what  class  in  America  is  all 
about. 

*  *  * 

Epilogue.  Four  years  later.  I’m  still  a  law¬ 
yer.  I  don’t  bike  to  work  as  much.  I  own 
two  more  suits.  I  like  to  think  that  I’ve 
maintained  my  class  consciousness;  but,  as 
a  professor  from  a  Very  Prestigious  Law 
School  (not  my  law  school)  told  me  while  I 
was  still  a  student,  “Becoming  an  attorney 
changes  your  life.  You’ll  never  be  working- 
class  again.”  I  didn’t  tell  her  that  under  the 
traditional  Marxist  definition  about  a  per¬ 
son’s  relationship  to  the  means  of  produc¬ 
tion,  I  wasn’t  sure  I  could  legitimately  claim 
to  have  been  working-class  in  the  first 
place.  But  my  life  has  changed  anyway. 

I’ve  thought  a  lot  lately  about  what 
prompted  me  to  go  to  law  school,  and  I 
have  a  vague  idea  that  it’s  connected  to  the 
reasons  I  believe  the  queers  I  know  are  such 
overachievers:  to  make  our  families  sit  up 
and  take  notice,  or  even  accept  us,  so  we 
won’t  be  outcasts  any  longer.  But  I’m  still 
sorting  that  theory  out. 

I’m  also  thinking  about  how  racism  inter¬ 
acts  with  class,  and  how  much  my  reaction 
to  The  Incident  may  have  been  based  on  the 
fact  that  the  window-washer  was  black  and 
I  was  white.  It’s  not  a  concept  I’m  comfor¬ 
table  with,  but  I’m  working  on  it. 

I’m  not  as  willing  to  be  as  outrageously 
radical,  as  joyously  defiant  of  society,  as  I 
used  to  be,  for  one  reason:  I  want  to  keep 
my  job.  I  have  enormous  student  loans  to 
pay  off,  and  they’ll  keep  me  shackled  for 
another  five  years.  That’s  why,  instead  of 
getting  arrested  in  front  of  the  Supreme 
Court  with  all  the  other  queers  two  years 
ago,  I  stood  on  the  sidelines  as  a  legal  ob¬ 
server,  taking  notes.  It’s  one  of  my  biggest 
regrets. 

Privilege  gets  addictive.  I  like  owning  a 
car.  I  like  telling  people  I’m  a  lawyer;  these 
days,  they  seem  to  believe  it.  (Although 
now  I  can  say  I’m  a  civil  rights  lawyer;  may¬ 
be  that’s  what  makes  the  difference.)  I  like 
not  having  to  worry  about  where  my  next 
paycheck  is  coming  from.  I  get  to  go  to 
therapy  twice  a  week  to  deal  with  my  Irish 
Catholic  Northeast  Philadelphia  childhood. 

There’s  supposed  to  be  a  moral  in  here 
somewhere,  1  know;  but  I  don’t  have  one  to 
supply.  I’d  like  to  say  something  like 
“When  I  start  hearing  that  voice  inside 
me — the  one  that  screams  ‘How  dare  you!’ — 
I  stop  and  think  of  that  window-washer, 
and  how,  because  I  pulled  rank,  he  lost  his 
job.”  The  truth  is  that  I  do  think  of  those 
things,  but  not  as  often  as  I’d  like.  What’s 
easier  for  me  to  remember  is  how  it  felt  to 
know  that  nobody  would  listen  to  me.  And 
remembering  that  feeling  is  what  helps  me 
try  to  keep  that  voice  quiet.  □ 


Mike  remains  seated  at  the  table  for  several 
moments,  sipping  his  coffee.  He  sees  the 
candles  that  Juney  and  Cat  have  left  on  the 
table,  grabs  them  and  runs  to  the  windo  w. 

GAY  COMMUNITY  NEWS  I 


Denise  Sudell  is  a  former  GCN  riew.v  editor 
who  has  been  wondering  lately  why  she 
gave  up  journalism  for  law.  She  lives  and 
writes  in  the  Washington,  DC  area. 
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people  of  various  colors  have  shown  up  at 
one  or  two  queer  meetings  or  events  never  to 
return?  And,  subsequently,  how  many  mid¬ 
dle-class-dominated  groups  have  carried  on 
in  their  inimitable  over-inteliectualized 
fashion  about  how  to  organize  the  apathe¬ 
tic,  apolitical  masses? 

Where  are  all  those  queer  secretaries, 
ditchdiggers,  domestic  workers,  hotel 
workers  who  aren’t  showing  up  at  our 
demos?  Maybe  the  ones  who  weren’t  driven 
away  by  the  irrelevance  of  community 
events  tried  working  for  some  of  our 
community-oriented  businesses  and  fled  in 
disgust.  Personally,  1  don’t  think  my  dignity 
could  stomach  another  gay  or  feminist  job. 
(I  don’t  know  if  progressive  queers  really  do 
make  the  worst  bosses,  or  whether  it’s  just 
that  I  come  to  them  with  higher  expecta¬ 
tions.)  Since  hardly  anybody  even  talks 
about  collectives  any  more,  much  less 
creates  any,  I  won’t  bother  to  beat  that  dead 
horse.  But  can  we  at  least  start  talking 
union?  I  found  it  encouraging  that  so  many 
of  Boston’s  august  —  and  very  hierarchical 
—  queer  organizations  signed  on  with  the 
United  Farm  Workers’  grape  boycott  last 
fall,  and  that  a  non-union  shop,  the  Fenway 
Community  Health  Center,  was  more  than 
willing  to  share  the  stage  and  the  fruits  of  a 
labor-organized  benefit  with  the  Farm 
Workers.  Can  we  assume,  therefore,  that 
management  at  large  gay  community  in¬ 
stitutions  would  enthusiastically  welcome 
union  cards  from  their  own  workers?  Some¬ 
how  it  seems  more  likely  that  they’d  put  our 
movement  dollars  to  work  on  some  hard¬ 
core  union-busting  instead.  (Tell  me  I’m 
wrong.)  Do  we  want  to  purchase  our  health 
care  and  much-needed  services  at  other  peo¬ 
ple’s  expense?  Wouldn’t  you  think  that  a 
movement  dedicated  to  empowerment 
would  want  to  see  to  it  that  our  brothers  and 
sisters  don’t  get  ripped  off  and  pushed 
around  in  our  name? 

A  movement  run  by  a  few  affluent  white 
people  could  be  expected  to  strategize  to  ally 
with  other  affluent  white  people  in  order  to 
empower  a  few  affluent  white  people.  A 
movement  run  by  a  few  affluent  white  peo¬ 
ple  who  give  selected  “others”  a  hand  up 
can  be  expected  to  have  a  similar  outcome. 
I’d  like  to  be  a  part  of  a  movement  that  I 
could  take  home  to  meet  my  mother  (not 
that  you’d  really  want  to  meet  my 
mother...);  a  movement  that  my  labor  ac¬ 
tivist  parents  would  be  able  to  get  a  handle 
on;  that  wouldn’t  make  fun  of  people  like 
my  grandma  or  deny  the  existence  of  work¬ 
ing-class  Jews  like  my  mom;  that  the 
variegated,  loud-mouth  neighbor  kids  could 
hang  on  the  corner  with.  Granted,  a  lot  of 
those  folks  back  home  would  be  too  homo- 
phobic  to  want  to  hang  with  us  anyway. 
(Just  like  a  lot  of  the  folks  back  home  in 
middle-class  and  upper-class  neighbor¬ 
hoods.)  But  when  is  the  movement  going  to 
be  willing  to  meet  them  half-way?  □ 

Pam  Mitchell  is  a  former  GCN  typesetter 
who  now  types  for  the  State.  She  wrote 
much  of  this  article  in  moments  stolen  on 
the  job  —  one  of  those  little  acts  of  worker 
sabotage  that  keep  her  sane. 
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Peoples  Fund  here  in  Boston,  which  turn 
over  the  monies  raised  to  funding  boards 
made  up  of  community  activists,  in  support 
of  grassroots  political  organizing.  For 
12  years,  I  have  also  been  giving  sub¬ 
stantial  funds  to  the  lesbian  and  gay  com¬ 
munity,  and  still  making  the  choice  of  re¬ 
cipients  myself;  this  year,  however,  I  am 
helping  found  a  new,  activist-controlled 
foundation  for  lesbian  and  gay  liberation. 
It  will  have  a  nationwide  range,  and  will  be 
based  in  New  York  at  the  Funding  Ex¬ 
change  (watch  for  future  announcements). 

How  do  we  encourage  other  gay  men  and 
lesbians  to  come  out  of  the  privilege  closet? 
There  has  been  considerable  progress  over 
the  last  decade,  at  least  in  the  realm  of 
fundraising  for  gay  and  lesbian  organiza¬ 
tions.  The  most  notable  example,  of  course, 
is  the  tremendous  amount  of  money  that 
has  come  from  the  community  in  response 
to  the  AIDS  crisis  (for  so  long  no  money 
came  from  anywhere  else).  In  addition, 
considerable  funds  have  been  raised  to  sup¬ 
port  electoral  politics,  exemplified  by  the 
success  of  the  Human  Rights  Campaign 
Fund,  now  the  ninth-largest  PAC  in  the  na¬ 


tion.  And  slowly  but  surely,  funds  have  in¬ 
creased  for  other  types  of  community  or¬ 
ganizations,  such  as  legal  advocacy  groups, 
community  centers,  health  clinics. 

However,  a  good  portion  of  this  money 
has  been  given  for  so-called  reformist 
groups  rather  than  more  progressive,  radi¬ 
cal  efforts,  particularly  those  in  communi¬ 
ties  of  color  or  those  working  towards  coali¬ 
tions  with  other  groups.  While  legal  re¬ 
forms  are  undeniably  crucial  (especially  for 
those  without  class  privilege),  other  needs 
for  change  in  the  underlying  system  should 
not  be  passed  by.  There  will  be  no  true  lib¬ 
eration  if  we  fail  to  make  such  connections. 
Two  successful  such  coalitions  in  Boston 
were  the  recent  benefit  for  Simon  Nkoli,  the 
Black  gay  South  African  activist;  and  the 
United  Farm  Workers-Fenway  Community 
Health  Center  combined  celebration.  (Or, 
in  Britain,  the  lesbian  and  gay  supporters  of 
striking  coal  miners,  who  organized  a  bene¬ 
fit  in  1984  with  the  great  name  of  “Pits  and 
Perverts.”  See  “British  Queers  Dig  Deep 
for  the  Striking  Miners”  and  “We  Danced 
in  the  Miners’  Hall,”  GCN,  March  16, 
1985.) 

It  seems  so  simple  to  realize  that  the  gay 
community  cuts  across  class  lines,  and  that 
those  of  us  with  considerable  class  privilege 
could  realize  that  AIDS  strikes  everyone, 
rich  and  poor;  that  we  are  all  subject  to  har¬ 
assment  and  physical  violence;  that  we  all 
are  criminals  if  we  “commit”  sodomy. 
Therefore  that  we  all  are  in  this  struggle  to¬ 
gether;  that  indeed  we  are  in  all  struggles  to¬ 
gether.  Understandably,  however,  many 
gay  men  and  lesbians  with  money  (both  un¬ 
earned  and  earned)  have  opted  for  pro¬ 
tection  from  a  hostile  world  by  escaping  in¬ 
to  cultural  consumption  and  a  safe  status 
quo  (the  so-called  “Advocate  lifestyle” 
stereotype  for  gay  men),  but  such  solutions 
were  more  understandable  in  the  McCar¬ 
thyite  1950s  than  they  are  now. 

We  still  need  gay  men  and  lesbians  with 
upper  class  privilege  to  come  out  about  it, 
and  begin  to  use  it  for  the  works  of  the  gay 
community  and  other  disenfranchised  com¬ 
munities.  I  know  many  more  ridiculously  un¬ 
derpaid  activists  who  tithe  than  I  do  people 
with  a  lot  more  disposable  income.  In  a 
study  undertaken  by  the  Working  Group  on 
Lesbian  and  Gay  Funding  of  the  National 
Network  of  Grantmakers,  it  was  discovered 
that  between  1982  and  1984  one  hundred  of 
the  largest  foundations  in  the  country  gave 
but  $45,000  to  lesbian  and  gay  organiza¬ 
tions — representing  .004  percent  of  their  to¬ 
tal  resources.  Those  foundations,  of 
course,  were  founded  by  the  richest  families 
and  corporations.  Our  work  is  not  yet 
done.  We  are  building  the  organizations 
that  are  doing  it  and  will  continue  to  do  it, 
but  more  money  will  enable  that  work  to  in¬ 
crease  and  found  new  oganizations  to  begin 
their  own  work.  In  such  a  short  space,  I 
have  been  able  only  to  scratch  the  surface 
surrounding  the  tremendously  complex  in¬ 
teractions  of  class  privilege  in  the  gay  com¬ 
munity,  from  my  own  perspective.  It  is  a 
difficult  but  important  dialogue,  and  one 
that  has  been  subject  to  its  own  painful  si¬ 
lence.  □ 

David  Becker  has  been  reading  GCN  since 
1975,  and  giving  money  to  it  almost  as  long. 
He  wishes  to  thank  everyone  who  sup¬ 
ported  him  in  writing  this  article. 

House,  field 

Continued  from  back  page 

uncomfortably  close  to  examining  what  I 
have  internalized  about  class  and  why  I 
have  so  vehemently  avoided  discussions  on 
this  topic.  While  I  have  been  able  to  see 
clearly  how  I  have  been  oppressed  by  rac¬ 
ism,  it  is  harder  to  acknowledge  that  I  have 
experienced  some  privileges  around  class. 
These  privileges,  because  they  frequently 
put  me  in  contact  with  white  people  who 
believed  I  was  stepping  outside  my  proper 
class  role,  resulted  in  some  of  the  worst  ex¬ 
periences  of  racism  in  my  life.  However, 
these  privileges  also  contribute  to  my  unwill¬ 
ingness  to  clearly  and  honestly  develop  an 
analysis  of  class  in  present-day  values.  It  is 
a  journey  I  begin  with  this  step.  □ 

Ayofemi  Folayan  is  a  black  lesbian  writer 
and  activist  living  in  the  Los  Angeles  area. 
She  is  currently  developing  a  performance 
piece  called  “Tri-sections,  ”  which  explores 
the  intersections  of  being  black,  lesbian  and 
disabled.  She  is  also  co-editor  of  the  forth¬ 
coming  quarterly  poetry  journal,  Kuumba, 
and  a  regular  contributor  to  GCN. 
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ACCOMMODATIONS 

ADMIRAL'S  LANDING 
GUEST  HOUSE 
(OPEN  YR  RND) 

158  Bradford  St. 
Provlncetown,  MA  02657 
(508)  487-9665  Brochure 

OASIS  GUEST  HOUSE 
22  Edgerly  Road 
Boston,  MA  02115 
(617)  267-2262 

ACCOUNTING/TAXES 

GORDON  £  PARRY,  CPA 
Tax  Preparation  and 
Small  Business 
Consulting 
Boston,  So.  End: 

(617)  730-4103 
North  Shore: 
(617)631-3117 

ACUPUNCTURE 

JAMES  F.  LEATH,  R.  Ac. 
HARMONY  HOLISTIC 
HEALTH 

669  Somerville  Ave. 
Somerville,  MA 
Porter  Square  T 
(617)  628-9547 

ALCOHOL/DRUG 

TREATMENT 

FENWAY  COMMUNITY 
HEALTH  CENTER 
332  Newbury  St. 

Boston,  MA  02115 
(617)  267-0900 

SPOFFORD  HALL 
Route  9A 

Spofford,  NH  03462 
(603)  363-4545 

AUDITING/TAXES 

LILLIAN  GONZALES 
Certified  Public 
Accountant 
126  State  St. 

Boston,  MA  02109 
(617)523-1060 

BICYCLES 

FERRIS  WHEELS 
Bicycle  Shop 
64  South  St. 

Jamaica  Plain,  MA 
02130 

(617)  522-7082 

BROADWAY  BICYCLE 
SCHOOL 
351  Broadway, 
Cambridge 
(617)  868-3392 
T,W,F,Sat  10-6  Th  12-8 
Repairs/Part  sA/Vork- 
space 

BOOKKEEPING/TAXES 

SHADOW  BUSINESS 
SERVICES 

•Bookkeeping  *  Payroll 
*Tax  Preparation 
Call  Bob  at 
(617)  292-6415 

BOOKS 

GLAD  DAY 
BOOKSTORE 
673  Boylston  St. 

Boston,  MA  02108 
(617)  267-3010 

LIBERATION  BOOK 
CLUB 

PO  Box  453 
South  Norwalk,  CT 
06856 

National  gay  &  lesbian 
book  club 

NEW  WORDS 
A  WOMEN'S 
BOOKSTORE 
186  Hampshire  St. 
Cambridge,  MA  02139 
(617)  876-5310 

REDBOOK  STORE 
Books  of  Political 
Struggle,  South  Africa, 
Central  America, 

Gay  &  Lesbian  literature 
92  Green  St. 

Jamaica  Plain,  MA 
02130 

(617)522-1464 

CHIROPRACTORS 

DR.  RITA  L.  FIELD 
HARMONY  HOLISTIC 
HEALTH 

669  Somerville  Ave. 
Somerville,  MA  02143 
(617)  628-9547 

DR.  TIMOTHY  KNIGHT 
1100  Massachusetts 
Ave. 

Arlington,  MA  02174 
(617)641-2510 

DR.  DAVID  MOULTON 
Suite  333 
45  Newbury  St. 

Boston,  MA  02116 
(617)  266-8584 

DR.  JONATHAN  STEIN 
375  Harvard  St. 

Brookline,  MA  02146 
(617)  232-7200 

CLEANING  SERVICES 

ARTHUR’S  CLEANING 
SERVICE 
Commercial  & 

Residential 
Boston  and  Suburbia 
Upper  and  Lower 
Cape  Cod 

24  Hour  Beeper  Service 
1-800-202-8629  (10  Min. 
Response) 

Tel.  (508)  295-6340 
Excellent  References 
I  DO  WINDOWS  TOO! 

EARLE  III  INC. 

Building  Maintenance 
General  Cleaning 
Residential  and 
Commercial 
Call  Buddy 
(617)354-1706 


COUNSELING  * 

ANDOVER 
PSYCHOTHERAPY 
Gerald  Matison, 

L. I.C.S.W. 

(508)  475-6950 
Insurance  accepted 

ARADIA  COUNSELING 
FOR  WOMEN 
520  Commonwealth  Ave. 
Kenmore  Square 
Boston,  MA  02115 
(617)  247-4861 

BACK  BAY 
COUNSELING 
DENNIS  IADAROLA 
1368  Beacon  St. 

Suite  109 
Boston,  MA  02146 
(617)  739-7860 

FOCUS  COUNSELING  & 
CONSULTATION  INC. 
I86V2  Hampshire  St. 
Cambridge,  MA  02139 
(617)  876-4488 

STEPHEN 

HARRINGTON, 

M. A. 

6  Bigelow  St. 

Cambridge,  MA  02139 
(617)  491-0968 
Counseling  for  lesbians 
&  gay  men 

individuals  &  couples 

JOURNEYWOMEN 
A  feminist 
psychotherapy 
collective 
240A  Elm  St., 

Davis  Square 
Somerville,  MA  02144 
(617)  776-9232 

MAREA  MURRAY, 

LICSW 

Kenmore  Healing  Arts 
(617)  267-6525 
Recovery/ACOA,  HIV/ 
AIDS  issues,  gay/les¬ 
bian  sexuality 

ROHRBAUGH 

ASSOCIATES 

929  Massachusetts  Ave. 

Cambridge,  MA  02139 

(617)876-6110 

Insurance  Accepted 

Fees  Negotiable 

SOUTH  END 
COUNSELING 
596  Tremont  St. 

Boston,  MA  02118 
(617)  437-9643 

TAPESTRY,  INC. 

20  Sacramento  St. 
Cambridge,  MA 
(617)661-0248 

WINGS  THERAPY 
COLLECTIVE 
60'/2  Sacramento  St. 
Cambridge,  MA  02138 
(617)  876-8438 

DENTISTRY 

DR.  RICHARD 
BANKHEAD 
DR.  PAULGROIPEN 
DR.  KIRK  BANKHEAD 
1259  Hyde  Park  Ave. 
Hyde  Park,  M A  02136 
(617)  364-5500 

JOHN  BARNA 
790  Boylston  St. 

Boston,  MA  02199 
(617)  353-1500 

DOG  TRAINING 

FAMILY  DOG  TRAINING 

CENTER 

Dog  Behavior 

Specialists 

Medford,  MA 

(617)  395-9084 

EATING  DISORDERS 

VALERY  ROCKWELL, 
M.Ed. 

Anorexia,  Bulimia, 
Compulsive  Eating 
Ongoing  group  for 
lesbians  and  bisexual 
women. 

Individual  therapy 
Couple  therapy 
(617)  492-7843 

ELECTROLYSIS 

JUDY  FEINER 

Complimentary 

consultation 

Computer  electrology 

specialist 

Central  Square, 

Cambridge 

(617)497-2019 

FLORISTS 

REMEMBRANCES 
FLORAL  DESIGN 
12  Mt.  Auburn  St. 
Watertown  Square,  MA 
(617)  926-4289 

HAIR  SALONS 

B.  CUMMINGS 
309  Shawmut  Ave. 
Boston,  MA  02118 
(617)  338-5356 
Wed.-Sat.  10-6 

HEALTH 

BOSTON  HEALTH 
ASSOCIATES 
Holistic  Health  Referral 
Service 

Psychotherapy, 
Bodywork,  Movement, 
Nutrition  and  Spiritual 
Counseling 

(617)  266-8122  M-Th,  12-7 


E 


FENWAY  COMMUNITY 
HEALTH  CENTER 
16  Haviland  St. 

Boston,  MA  02115 
(Medical  Center  and  HIV 
Outpatient  Clinic: 
267-7573)  and 
93  Massachusetts  Ave. 
Boston,  MA  02115 
(Mental  Health, 
Research,  Community 
Services:  267-0900) 

FEMINIST  HEALTH 
CENTER 

OF  PORTSMOUTH 
232  Court  St. 
Portsmouth,  NH  03801 
(603)  436-7588 
STD  clinic  for  men  and 
women 

Mon.  eves.:  free  anon., 
HIV  counseling  & 
testing 

THE  CAMBRIDGE 
HOSPITAL 

MIDWIFERY  SERVICE 
Offering  sensitive  well- 
woman  midwifery  and 
gynecological  care 
1493  Cambridge  St. 
Cambridge,  MA  02139 
Call  (617)  498-1660  for 
appt. 

MIRIAM  ROSENBERG, 
M.D.,  PhD 
Child  and  Adult 
Psychiatry 

20  yrs.  serving  lesbians, 
gay  men  and  their 
children 
(508)  358-7512 
Close  to  Boston  • 

DR.  DAVID  A.  RUSSELL 
142  Berkeley  St. 
at  Columbus  Ave. 

(617)  247-7555 
A  gay  physician 
specializing  in 
health  care  for  the  gay 
&  lesbian  community 

HOUSEKEEPING 

CLEAN  UP  YOUR  ACT 
Housekeeping  Service 
Weekly,  bi-weekly, 
monthly  and  special 
occasions 
(617)  776-2271 

INFORMATION 

BISEXUAL 
INFORMATION 
SWITCHBOARD 
Local  and  international 
information  on  health, 
bars,  and  events. 

Call  11  PM-2AM,  (215) 
634-2090 

INSURANCE 

J.J.  BODNER 
INSURANCE 
552  Columbus  Ave. 
Boston,  MA  02118 
(617)  437-9400 
Servicing  all  your 
insurance  needs. 

DAVID  L.  COLLINS,  CLU 
Congress  St. 

PO  Box  1762 
Boston,  MA  02105 
1-800-352-3185 

KUNEVICH  &  LAU 
INSURANCE  AGENCY 
241  Washington  St. 
Brookline,  MA  02146 
(617)731-1015 

NANCY  GREENWOOD 
40  Hampshire  St. 
Lawrence,  MA  01840 
(508)  683-7676 

INTERIOR  DESIGN 

CITY-LINE  DESIGN 
Carpentry,  paint  & 
space  planning.  Small 
jobs  a  specialty. 

(617)  491-5567 

LAWYERS 

ATTORNEY  FRANK  H. 

MICKELSON 

8  Faneuil  Hall 

Marketplace 

5th  FI.  Loft 

Boston,  MA 

(617)367-0414 

NATIONAL  LAWYERS 
GUILD 

Lawyers  Referral 
Service 
(617)  227-7008 
M-F  1-5pm. 

MACROBIOTICS 

Wholesome,  well- 
balanced,  delicious 
macrobiotic  meals. 

Also,  special  diets  for 

life-threatening 

Illnesses. 

Delivery/references.  Call 
Mary  (617)  277-8087. 

MASSAGE 

MIDTOWN  HEALTH 
CLUB 

Swedish,  Japanese, 
Esalen 

220  Huntington  Ave. 

(617)  262-1000,  x  298, 
M-Sat.,  12-7 

BETH  WALSH,  C.M.T. 
Sports  massage,  pain 
relief,  relaxation 
techniques. 

(617)  623-7258. 

PAINTING 

LORI  EATON 
Interior  Painting 
Quality  work  at 
reasonable  rates. 

Call  for  estimate 
(617)  536-5569 


TERRI  SANDERS 
Specializing  In  the  Fine 
Restoration  of  Older 
Homes 

Interior/Exterior 

Insured 

Call  (617)  661-6089 
for  Estimate 

PHOTOGRAPHY 

HIGGINS 
PHOTOGRAPHY 
Private  Studio, 

Warwick,  Rl 

$39  Special:  8x10  Color 
Portraits  —  G&L's 
Preferred 

Call  Pat,  (401)  461-3240 

PRINTING 

RED  SUN  PRESS 
94  Green  St. 

Jamaica  Plain,  MA 
02130 

(617)  524-6822 

REAL  ESTATE 

INNOVATIVE  MOVES 
REAL  ESTATE 
Full  Service  Brokerage 
Trisha  Solio,  Barry 
Wing,  Janet  Deegan 
726  Centre  St.  Jamaica 
Plain,  MA  02130 
(617)  522-0020 

RELIGIOUS 

ORGANIZATIONS 

AM  TIKVA 

Boston's  Community  of 
Lesbian  and  Gay  Jews 
PO  Box  11 

Cambridge,  MA  02238 
Events  phone: 

(617)  782-8894 

METROPOLITAN 
COMMUNITY  CHURCH 
OF  BOSTON 
131  Cambridge  St.,  near 
Gov't.  Ctr.,  Sunday 
Worship  7  PM.  Open  to 
all.  A  church  of  the 
Lesbian  and  Gay 
Community,  437-0420 

ST.  PAUL'S  WESTERN 
ORTHODOX  CHURCH 
351  Boylston  St.,  Boston 
(617)  227-5794 
Mass,  every  Sun. 

5:30  PM 

Serving  the  Gay  & 
Lesbian  Community 

UNITARIAN 
UNIVERSALIST 
Congregation  at  the  1st 
Church  of  Roxbury  — 
Sun.  11  AM  Service  — 
(617)  445-1277 
at  Center,  Roxbury  & 
Dudley  Sts.,  Roxbury 
Crossing  T  stop 

RESTAURANTS 

DOWNTOWN  CAFE 
12  LaGrange  St. 
in  Downtown  Boston 
(617)  338-7037 

RETAIL 

CRONES'  HARVEST 
761  Centre  St. 

Jamaica  Plain,  MA 
02130 

(617)  983-9530 
TTY-TTD  9529 
M-F  10-7,  Sa.  10-10, 

Su.  12-6 

TANNING 

THE  TAN  MAN 
416  West  Broadway 
S.  Boston,  MA 
(617)  268-0866 
plenty  of  free  parking 

TAXES  &  FINANCIAL 
PLANNING 

MARJORIE  E.  POSNER 
Cert.  Financial  Planner 
33  Ashcroft  St. 

Jamaica  Plain,  MA 
02130 

(617)  524-7565 
WOMEN'S 

INVESTMENT  LETTERS 
Advice  on  Stocks, 

Bonds,  and  more 
$120/year  letter  ($10 
copy) 

$150  course  ($15  first) 
Box  5015 

Cochituate,  MA  01778 

TRAVEL 

FOREX  TRAVEL 
76  Arlington  St. 

Boston  Park  Plaza 
(617)  482-2900 

T  SHIRTS 

WARREN  DAGLEY 
T  Shirts  and  More 
PO  Box  405 
Rockport,  MA  01966 
(508)  546-7252 

TYPESETTING 

GAY  COMMUNITY 
NEWS  TYPESETTING 
SERVICE 
62  Berkeley  St. 

Boston,  MA  02116 
(617)  426-4469  or 
contact  Wayne: 

(617)  353-1925 

UPHOLSTERERS 

SMART  BEAR 
Upholstered  furniture 
repair/restoration 
82  Main  St. 

Gloucester,  Mass. 

(508)  283-7765 

WOMEN’S 

NIGHTCLUBS 

INDIGO  —  A  Club  for 

Women 

823  Main  St. 

Cambridge,  MA  02139 
(617)  497-7200 
Th.  4  PM-2  AM,  F  4  PM-2 
AM,  Sat.  9  PM-2  AM 
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GCN  REPLY  BOXES 

Replies  to  GCN  Boxes  should  be  addressed  to  GCN  Box 
#  ,  Gay  Community  News,  62  Berkeley  St.,  Boston,  MA 
02116.  This  applies  to  GCN  Boxes  only,  not  to  P.O. 
Boxes.  Mail  may  be  addresses  to  GCN  Boxes  for  four 
weeks  after  the  issue  in  which  it  appears. _ 

LESBIAN  COUPLE,  37-PLUS 

Would  really  like  to  meet  other  discreet,  easy  going 
couples  for  socializing,  new  friendships  and  fun. 

Smokers  ok!  No  drugs!  No  causes! 

Respond  Box  380, _  (32) 

CONDOM  CASE 

Beautiful  soft  leather  designed  for  discretion.  Purchase 
guarantees  corporate  donation  to  AmFAR.  Credit  cards 

accepted.  $6.95  plus  S&H.  (800)  541-5114, _ (33) 

Cute,  GWF,  professional,  29.  Seeks  a  sincere,  fun 
woman  27-40  to  spend  quality  time  with.  Non¬ 
smokers/no  drugs.  P.O.  Box  405,  Londonderry,  N.H. 
03053. _ _ _ (30) 

KEEP  IT  COMING! 

Looking  for  some  hot,  hard  and  hunky  fun  or  a  lusty 
lost  weekend  at  the  beach?  Realize  your  fantasies  —  and 
more  —  by  placing  a  personal  ad  in  GCN.  GCN  per¬ 
sonals  are  a  fast,  private  and  effective  way  to  meet  peo¬ 
ple  who  share  your  taste  for  adventure  and  understand 
that  a  little  imagination  goes  a  long  way. _ 

NOT  WORKAHOLIC,  BUT  VERY  BUSY 
GJF,  27,  bright,  creative,  grad  student/professional 
seeks  psychologically-minded,  ironic,  frightfully  smart 
for  fun,  frolic,  etc.  No  smokers.  SK,  P.O.  Box  10394, 
Cranston,  R.l.  02910. _  (28) 

FUCK  BUDDY/IES  WANTED 

28  year  old  big,  burly,  bearded  grizzly  looking  for  other 
bears  to  maul  me!  Facial/body  hair,  brains  a  plus!  Send 
sleazy  response  to  GCN  Box  372.  Photos  answered  first. 
_ _ (28) 

ROSY  RED  CHEEKS... 

are  my  favorite  buttock  experience!  GM,  28,  looking  for 
creative  spanker  who’s  older  and  more  experienced  than 
me.  Your  photo  gets  mine.  Your  phone  number  gets  a 
nasty  call.  Your  dirty  mind  gets  a  work  out. 

GCN  Box  358  (28) 


NNOUNCEMENTS 


PSYCHOTHERAPY  OFFICE 

In  beautiful  Victorian  house  near  Watertown  Square,  con¬ 
genial  group  shares  waiting  room  and  kitchen.  Call 
617-923-6095  for  info.  Available  Tuesdays  and/or  Thursdays. 
_ (30) 

MEDITATION  FOR  WOMEN 

Want  to  leant  Buddhist  (Insight)  Meditation  with  women?  In¬ 
sight  Meditation  Society,  Bane,  MA  offers  women’s  course  in 
March.  Call  (508)  355-4378  for  brochure  and  more  info.  (30) 
NETWORK  FOR  BATTERED  LESBIANS 
The  recently-formed  Network  for  Battered  Lesbians  is  seeking 
Women  of  Color  and  Women  with  disabilities  to  work  against 
battering  in  Lesbian  communities.  Formerly  battered  Lesbians 
encouraged  to  join.  Batterers  are  not  welcome.  (617)  424-8611 
(TTY  users:  Please  use  the  Mass  Relay  Service  to  leave  a 
message  and  we  will  call  you  back  on  your  TTY.) _ (28) 

ITAUAN-AM  LESBIANS 

We  are  soliciting  writing  &  art  work  on  our  ethnic  &  sexual 
identity.  Write:  Sinister  Wisdom,  P.O.  Box  3252,  Berkeley, 
CA  94703.  Deadline  2/15/90.  _ (30) 


SERVICES 

LICENSED  ELECTRICIAN 

Woman  with  7yrs  experience  available  for  work  on  your 
home.  Need  a  new  plug  in  your  kitchen  or  a  switch  mov- 
ed?  Call  (508)  226-8750.  _ (30) 

ACCOMODATION  ADDRESSES 
Business  or  Personal  mail  received,  held,  forwarded. 
Privacy,  security,  convenience.  PPS/N,  P.O.  Box  91, 
Milton,  MA  02186,  1-800-248-2875. _ (43) 


No.  Mass  &  So.  NH 
Gay  Counseling 
Services 


Gerald  Mattson,  L.I.C.S.W. 
Andover  Psychotherapy 
10  High  Street 
Andover,  MA  01810 
(508)  475-6950 _ 


A' 


NNOUNCEMENTS 

BATTERED  LESBIANS 

Free  ongoing  support  group  for  women  currently  or  formerly 
experiencing  physical,  emotional,  or  sexual  abuse  by  a  woman 
partner.  For  infor  and  support  call  HAWC,  (508)  744-6841 
(voice  24  hours,  TTY  9-5). _ (18.1) 

WRITING  FOR  PUBLICATION? 

Let’s  start  a  supportive  co-ed  writing  group  to  critique  our 
work-in-progress.  Experienced  fiction  writers  only.  If  in- 
terested,  call  783-2071  and  leave  message. _ (30) 

GAY  MAIL  ARTISTS 

Send  8'/2xll  flat  art  or  photograph  for  inclusion  in  quarterly 
international  gay  mail  art  show  to  GM  Artists,  P.O.  Box 
300006,  Minneapolis,  MN  55403. _ (30) 

G&L  SWING  BAND 

looking  for  experienced  trombone  and  trumpet  players. 
Wednesday  night  rehearsals.  Fun  gigs,  relaxed  atmosphere. 
Try  it!  Call  Janet:  522-0205. _ (30) 


BACK  BAY  COUNSELING  SERVICES 

DENNIS  IADAROLA 

Serving  the  Community  Since  1974 

Insurance  Accepted 

739-7860 


GENERAL 

DENTISTRY 

JOHN  C.  BARNA,  dmd 

NEW  LOCATION-. 

581  BOYLSTON  STREET 
4th  FLOOR 

BOSTON,  MASS.  02116 
(617)  353-1500 


PERSONAL' HEALTH - 

•General  Medical  Care  ‘Sports  Medicine 
•Diagnosis  and  Treatment  of  Disease 
Private  Medical  Office  -  Confidential 

ROBERT  TAYLOR,  MD 

4- - 1755  Beacon  Street,  Brookline  Z32-145>  -  - 


[/ 

Agoraphobia  Services 

I  anxiety  •  phobias  •  stress 

Dr.  Laurie  Livingston 

Licensed  Psychologist 


720  Washingtoh  Street 
Nantucket  Building 
tianover,  MA  02339 

(617)  826-2466 


1141  Beacon  Street 
Suite  1 

Brookline,  MA  02146 

(617)  734-5779 


Gay  Community  News  classifieds 


My  heading  is 


FLAMER! 

Max.  20  characters 

BOLD 

Max.  30  characters 


My  text  is:  (each  box  is  for  one  word) 


Need  more  room!  Just  keep  writing  on  a  separate  sheet  of  paper  at  a  cost  of  254  per  word  (354  per  word  for  business  ads). 

Basic  cost. 

DlNon-business:  $6  for  1st  25  words;  25® 
for  each  additional  word. 

□  Business:  $8  for  1st  25  words;  35®  for 
each  additional  word. 

$ _ per  ad  x _ number  of  runs 


Special  heading 

□  Flamer  ($3.00  x  . 

□  Bold  ($1.50  x. 


$. 


_ number  of  runs)  $. 

number  of  runs)  $. 


My  category  is: 

□  PERSONALS  □  ANNOUNCEMENTS  □  HELP  WANTED 

□  ROOMMATE  WANTED  □  HOUSING  WANTED 

□  APARTMENTS  □  SUMMER  RENTALS  □  RESORTS 

□  FOR  SALE  □  PUBLICATIONS  □  ORGANIZATIONS 

□  SERVICES  □  RIDES  □  MOVERS  □  OTHER 


Total  cost  before  discounts  (add)  $ 

Discounts 

□  10-20  consecutive  weeks.  Deduct  10%  $. 

□  21-30  consecutive  weeks.  Deduct  15%  $. 

□  31  +  consecutive  weeks.  Deduct  20%  $ . 

□  I’m  going  to  subscribe  now.  Deduct  $2  $ . 

Subtotal  $ 

$. 
$. 


Box  service 

□  Pick-up  box.  $4  for  6  weeks 

□  Forwarding  box.  $6  for  6  weeks 

Subscriptions 

□  I  want  to  subscribe! 

US:  $33 .  Institutional  rate:  $40. 

Display  Boxed  Classifieds 

□$15  per  column  inch 
_ inches x $15 


•Deadline;  Tuesday  12  noon  for  each 
Friday’s  edition. 

•All  ads  must  be  prepaid. 

•No  ads  accepted  over  telephone. 
•Clip  and  return  this  form  to: 
GCN  Classifieds 
62  Berkeley  St. 

Boston,  MA  02116 


Name 

Address^ 

City  _ 

State _ 


Zip 


Phone  (_ 


DAVID  L.  COLLINS 

C.L.U. 

Insurance 
for  all  your  needs 


Congress  St. 
Box  1762 
Boston,  MA  02105 


Orleans/Brewster 
Office  Park 

E.  Orleans,  MA  02643 
255-2600 


Call  toll-free  1-800-352-3185 


VIDA  K.  BERKOWITZ 

ATTORNEY  AT  LAW 
In  Practice  Since  1975 

General  Practice 

‘Family  Law 
‘Real  Estate  Transfers 
‘Consumer/Small  Business 

Employment 
‘Discrimination 
‘Unemployment 
‘Worker’s  Comp 

52  Western  Avenue 
Cambridge,  MA  02139 
(617)  876-7099 


H 


Total  $ 


E  L  P  WANTED 

CO-DIRECTOR 

SAGE:  Senior  Action  in  a  Gay  Environment,  Inc.,  a 
non-profit  organization,  is  seeking  an  individual  who 
will  have  full-time  financial  responsibility  for  this  social 
service  agency  caring  for  gay  and  lesbian  seniors  in  the 
NY  metropolitan  area.  This  person  must  have  three 
years  or  more  work  experience  in  fund-raising,  develop¬ 
ment  and  implementation  of  marketing  and  fund-raising 
strategies,  public  relation  activities,  and  preparation  of 
grant  proposals  for  foundations  and  governmental  agen¬ 
cies.  This  person  must  have  previous  experience  in  finan¬ 
cial  management  and  budget  preparation  for  business 
and/or  non-profit  organizations.  SAGE,  Inc.  is  an 
equal  opportunity  employer. 

Please  direct  all  inquiries  to:  Chair,  Search  Commit¬ 
tee,  SAGE,  Inc.,  208  West  13th  Street,  New  York,  NY 
10011.  Confidentiality  respected. _ (29) 

Keyboards  seeks  bass,  drums,  horn/sax  for  working 
dance  band.  Must  have  equipment,  transportation, 
time,  talent,  motivation.  Experienced  professionals  on- 
ly.  (603)  569-5334.  8am-8pm.  Leave  message. _ (28) 


CLASSIFIEDS 


BROADWAY  BICYCLE  HIRING 

Looking  for  Spring/Summer  help  (possibly  longer).  Ex¬ 
perience  preferred  but  will  train.  Restaurant  and  retail 
exper.  helpful.  People  of  color  and  people  of  women  en- 
couraged.  Apply  now,  868-3392. _ (28) 

DISARMAMENT  ORGANIZER 

Boston  Mobilization  for  Survival  seeks  staff  person  with 
experience  in  organizing  and  either  fundraising  or  office 
management,  plus  knowledge  of  disarmament  issues. 
$16,800  plus  full  benefits.  Women,  people  of  color,  gay 
men  and  lesbians  encouraged  to  apply.  Send  resume  lo 
1 1  Garden  Street,  Cambridge,  MA  02138  by  Feb.  1.  (28) 


Associate 

Editor 

Nat  l  feminist  newspaper  seeks 
|  f.t.  assoc,  ed.  New  position  is 
75%  editorial  and  25% 
promotions/fundraising. 

•Plan,  research  and  write  news 
briefs  and  occas.  longer 
pieces;  expand  diversity  of 
news  sources  and  stories. 

•Share  with  editor  resp.  for 
evaluating,  accepting  and 
rejecting  copy. 

•Copyedit  and  share  production 
mgmt.  resp.  with  editor. 

•Assist  business  director  with 
promotions  and  fundraising. 

Qualifications: 

•Good  writing  skills,  pref.  with  at 
least  1  yr.  exp.  writing  news  or 
features. 

•Experience  with  or  interest  in 
promotions  or  fundraising. 
•Familiarity  with  communities  of 
color. 

•Feminist,  antiracist, 
antihomophobic  politics. 

$  7 9.000  to  22.000/yr. ,3  wks  paid  vac., 
health  insur..  sick  and  holiday  time 

Send  letter  of  interest,  resume  and 
writing  sample  (1000  words  or  less) 
to:  Sojourner.  1050  Commonwealth 
Ave.,  #305B,  Boston,  MA  02215.  No 
phone  calls,  pis. 

Women  of  color  are 
strongly  encouraged  to 
apply. 


Housing  Attorney _ 

Legal  Services  Center 

We  are  opening  our  search  for  a  Housing 
Attorney.  The  Center  is  a  clinical  place¬ 
ment  for  Harvard  Law  School  and  a 
neighborhood  law  center. 

This  position  requires  admission  to  a  state 
bar.  Litigation  and/or  Spanish-speaking 
ability  a  plus.  Excellent  benefits.  Salary 
DOE.  Send  resumes  to:  Victoria  Read, 
Legal  Services  Center,  3529 
Washington  Street,  Jamaica  Plain, 
MA  02130. 

People  of  color,  gay  men  and  lesbians  encouraged  to 
apply.  Equal  Opportunity/Affirmative  Action  Employer. 


COMMUNITY  ORGANIZER/COORDINATOR 

The  American  Friends  Service  Committee  seeks  a  coor¬ 
dinator  for  its  Community  Empowerment  Program 
Division.  Requires  program  development,  adminstrative 
and  organizing  experience;  strong  communications  and 
supervising  skills;  demonstrated  commitment  to  social 
and  economic  justice.  Submit  resume  and  letter  of  in¬ 
terest  by  January  26,  1990  to  Personnel  Coordinator, 
AFSC,  2161  Mass.  Avenue,  Cambridge.  MA  02140. 
AFSC  is  an  AA/EO  employer  and  especially  encourage 
applications  from  women,  people  of  color,  gay  and  les¬ 
bian  people,  people  with  disabilities  and  ex-prisoners. 
_ (28) 

EXCELLENT  WAGES 

For  spare  time  assembly.  Easy  work  at  home.  No  ex¬ 
perience  needed.  Call  1-504-362-3432  Ext.  9288.  Open 
,  24  hours,  including  Sunday. _ (28) 

UVE-IN  OR  PART-TIME 

Personal  care  attendants  to  assist  female  professional 
disabled  activist  and  friendly  cat  named  Beaver.  No  ex¬ 
perience  necessary  but  must  have  a  driver’s  license  and 
be  responsible,  mature  and  energetic.  Live-in  gets  free 

rent  plus  $215/wk.  Weekdays  5-10pm  $177/wk. 

Weekends  $180.  Call  73 1-6228.  _ (38) 
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CLASSIFIEDS 


R 


oommate  wanted 


TRY  GCN’S 
GUARANTEED 
ROOMMATE 

AD 

□ 

GCN’s  “Guaranteed 
Roommate”  offer: 

ALL  ROOMMATE  AND 
HOUSEMATE  ADS  THAT 
ARE  PREPAID  FOR  TWO 
WEEKS  WE  WILL  RUN 
UNTIL  YOU  FIND  A 
ROOMMATE 

Ads  will  not  be  automatically 
renewed.  You  must  call  in  every 
additional  week  you  want  the  ad 
to  run.  Phone  calls  will  be 
accepted  all  day  Mondays  and 
Tuesdays  until  noon.  426-4469. 


SOMERVILLE  TEELE  SQ. 

LF  26-plus  wanted  for  spacious  sun-filled  5rm  apt. 
Quiet,  close  to  public  trans.  Please,  no  smoke,  pets  or 
drugs.  Call  628-3216,  leave  message.  $250-plus.  (29) 

Friendly,  open  lesbian  30-plus,  wanted  for  sunny,  pretty 
Jamaica  Plain  apt.  Lots  special  about  apartment. 
Bedroom  and  study  available.  400-plus.  Call  524-7535. 
_ (28) 

JP  CONDO  SUBLET 

LF  household  seeks  professorial  LF  or  perfect  situation 
for  lovers.  4/15  to  8/31  with  option  to  rent  beginning 
9/1.  Furnished,  2  firs,  huge  BR  with  skylight,  non- 
smoker,  near  T.  Washer/dryer,  no  more  pets,  we  have 
cat.  S292  each  if  couple,  $560  if  single,  heat/h.w.  inch 
524-3417  anytime. _ (35) 

LFs  seek  1  more  for  sunny,  spacious  JP  apt.  1  block 
from  pond  and  T.  We  are  in  our  30s  and  40s.  Non¬ 
smoking.  Musical,  political.  Have  1  cat  and  wash, 
mach.,  prefer  no  more.  $325-plus  avail,  immed. 
522-9435. _ (29) 

ROOMIES®  .  All  Areas!  Gay  only!  Nationwide,  too! 
(800)272-8372,  4- 10PM.  . _ (31) 

HOUSEMATES 

WM  18-35  to  share  3BR  house,  Burlington,  own  room, 
$350.00,  near  Mall,  W/D,  need  car,  call  anytime, 
George  (617)  273-4196,  available  now, _ (28) 

GM  and  LF  seeking  responsible  housemate  (30-plus)  to 
share  house  in  Belmont.  Fireplace,  yard,  1  Zi  baths, 
parking,  T.  No  pets,  smoking,  drugs.  $400/mo-plus, 
3/1,484-0031. _ (30) 

SOMERVILLE 

2L  one  dog  and  three  cats  seek  3rd  housemate  for  3 
bedroom  apartment.  Near  Davis  Square.  $250-plus 
utilities.  Call  628-7517,  Sue  or  Maria.  No  smoking,  (29) 

PORTER  SQUARE 

Semi-coop,  semi-veg,  easy  going  house  of  four  women 
seeks  5th  for  large,  sunny  room  with  hdwd.  floors. 
Fireplace,  1  Zi  baths,  quiet  street,  2  blocks  to  T. 
Available  immediately.  $265-pius,  no  security  deposit. 
Call  Marilyn,  Julia,  Tracy,  or  Rey  at  625-3314, _ (28) 

Roommate  needed  for  spacious  2  bedroom  Brookline 
apt.  Reasonable  rent,  utilities  included.  On  Green  Line. 
Prefer  mature  sober  non-smoker.  Available  Feb.  1. 
566-5902.  Leave  message. _ (28) 

Friendly,  cooperative/independent,  feminist  household  in 
Jamaica  Plain  seeks  4th  woman.  Beautiful  home  near  T  and 
pond.  We're  27-33  yrs.,  semi-veg.,  Lesbian  and  non-lesbian. 
S270-pluslmo.  No  pets/smoking.  Avail  Feb  1st.  522-7466.  (28) 

JAMAICA  PLAIN 

ILF  and  1  BiF  seek  3rd  for  3br  apartment  in  spacious, 
owner-occupied  house  near  the  pond.  Close  to  orange 
and  green  lines.  We  have  cats  and  a  dog,  so  no  more  (un¬ 
fortunately!)  $278  plus.  Available  ASAP.  Call  Wendell 
at  (617)  661-3567  days  or  522-21 18  eves. _ (29) 

Friendly  and  independent  LF  and  BF  seek  one  LF/BF  to 
share  3  bdrm  apt  in  Davis  Sq  near  T.  $272.50plus.  No 
smoke.  Call  666-81 18. _ (28) 

WOBURN 

Female  roommate  wanted,  non-smoker,  must  be  in  a 
12-step  program  $300  a  month.  Includes  all  utilities.  Call 
938-6126, _ (28) 

LARGE  COUNTRY  HOUSE 

GW  GM.  Couples  or  singles.  Privacy  on  75  acres.  Be¬ 
tween  Boston  and  Providence.  Off  of  495,  Norton,  call ' 
(508)  285-9849,  No  more  pets, _ (28) 

THERE'S  NO  PLACE  LIKE  HOME 
Progressive  coop  home  near  Central  Square  in  Cam¬ 
bridge  seeks  funky  and  irreverant  housemate.  Semi-veg. 
No  cigs  or  cats.  Flex  move  in  date.  $375  includes  all. 
864-1466. _ 

LF  seeks  same  to  share  2  bdrm,  chem  and  smoke  free, 
apt.  in  JP.  I  have  2  cats.  Another  nego.  $247.50  plus. 
Near  T.  Call  522-2332. _ (29) 


A. 


H 


Of/S/NG  WANTED 

Actor  with  “Les  Miz”  needs  apartment  from  March  11th 
through  July  1st.  GCN  Box  381. _ (28) 


O  R 


S  A  L  E 


SELLING  IT? 

If  you’re  looking  to  sell  your  house,  your  car  — 
whatever  —  start  with  a  GCN  classified  ad.  This  is  a 
low-cost,  highly  effective  way  to  reach  the  thousands  of 
people  who  read  GCN  each  week! _ 

RESTAURANT/LOUNGE 

South  Shore  area,  oversized  modern  kitchen,  access  to 
main  highway.  Ample  parking.  Includes  real  estate. 
Days,  472-1520. _ (28) 

CONDO  FOR  SALE  -  MOVING  WEST 
in  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire.  Nice  place.  Good  loca¬ 
tion.  Good  price.  $79,000  or  offer.  Also  furniture, 
books,  clothes,  bike,  etc.  Call  Morgan  at  603/431-4165. 
_ (29) 

THE  ORIGINAL  TICKLER 

Assorted  colors.  2/$1.00,  order  from  A  TRY  ON,  424 
Barracks,  New  Orleans,  La.  70116.  Cash  orders  mailed 
same  day.  Sold  as  novelty  gift  item, _ (30) 

Dorchester  —  Renov.  2  family  one  block  from  Melville. 
229K,  Estate  Sale,  broker  696-5963. _ (28) 

MUST  SELL  TYPEWRITER 

IBM  Portable.  Memory  Daisy  Wheel  very  adaptable. 
Foreign  lang.  etc....Neato  keen.  Call  Rachelle  232-1643 
or  623-3414.  Instruction  book  included. 


PARTMENTS 

PRIVACY,  FREEDOM,  AND  FRIENDS 

Large  4  bedroom  apartment  in  lesbian  owned  3  family. 
Freedom  to  be  “out"  in  very  safe,  pleasant  surroundings  near 
Melrose/Malden  line.  Off-street  parking.  Near  T.  Call  Karen, 
321-3569.  _ (29) 

SHORT  TERM/PART  TIME 

Need  a  flexible  situation?  GF  37  offers  apt  to  mature,  quiet 
GF/M,  Harvard  medical  area.  Close  to  trains.  Please  call , 
442-4693  or  leave  message. 


A  C  A  T  i  O  N  S 

A  GAY  COUNTRY  INN 

Come  ski  our  miles  of  cross  country  trails  then  unwind 
in  our  hot  tub  or  in  front  of  a  crackling  fire.  With  19 
charming  rooms,  100  scenic  acres,  yummy  breakfasts 
and  inexpensive,  uncrowded  downhill  skiing  nearby, 
we’re  vour  perfect  vacation  choice!  Great  mid-week  dis¬ 
count-.  THE  HIGHLANDS  INN,  Box  118G.  Bethle¬ 
hem,  NH  03574,  (603)  869-3978.  Grace  and  Judi,  Inn¬ 
keeper^ _  (42) 


GAYELL0W  PAGES 

INFORMING  THE  GAY  COMMUNITY  SINCE  1973.  Accom¬ 
modations.  AA  groups,  bars,  baths,  bookstores, 
businesses,  counselors,  dentists,  doctors,  hotels, 
lawyers,  mail  order,  media,  publications,  organizations, 
religious  groups,  services,  social  groups,  switchboards, 
therapists,  travel  agents,  etc.,  etc.,  etc.  (area  codes 
and  zip  codes  too!) 

USA  &  CANADA  $10 

NEW  YORK/NEW  JERSEY  $4.50;  includes  Manhattan  bar 
notes  &  women's  section. 

SOUTHERN  EDITION  $4.50;  Alabama.  Arkansas  N  &  S 
Carolina.  Florida,  Georgia.  Kansas.  Kentucky.  Louisiana. 
Mississippi.  Missouri.  New  Mexico.  Oklahoma,  Puerto 
Rico,  Tennessee,  Texas.  Virginia. 

NORTHEAST  EDITION  $4.50;  Connecticut,  Delaware. 
District  of  Columbia.  Maine.  Maryland,  Massachusetts, 
New  Hampshire,  Ohio.  Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island.  Ver¬ 
mont.  W.  Virginia. 

Renaissance  House,  Box  292GCN  Village  Station,  NY,  NY 
10014  212-674-0120.  All  books  discreetly  by  first  class 
mail,  your  name  kept  strictly  confidential.  To  list  a 
business  or  organization,  or  tor  further  information,  send 
stamped,  self-addressed  business-size  envelope  Please 
conlact  us  for  prices  outside  the  USA.  In  Canada,  order 
from  Glad  Day  Books.  598  Yonge  St. ,  Toronto,  Ontario 
M4Y  1Z3  416-961-4161  (check  for  prices) 

Ask  us  about  Gayellow  Pages  on  mailing  labels! 


UBLICATIONS 

ON  OUR  BACKS 

The  sexual  entertainment  magazine  for  lesbians,  is  49 
pages  of  erotic  fiction,  features,  plus  timely  sexual  ad¬ 
vice  and  news  columns.  We  are  quarterly,  national,  uni¬ 
que  and  provocative.  $28/year  sub/$6  single  issue.  ON 
OUR  BACKS,  526  Castro,  San  Francisco,  CA  94114 
(ex) 


Q 


BOA  Nf  ZA  T/ONS 

OLDER  LESBIAN  ENERGY 

Social  and  support  group  for  women  over  40.  P.O.  Box 
1214,  East  Arlington,  MA  02174, _ (15.48) 

BLACK  AND  WHITE  MEN  TOGETHER 

Multiracial  group  for  all  people.  Call  (415)  431-1976  or 
write  BWMT,  suite  140,  584  Castro  St.  SF,  CA,  94114. 
(16.1) _ 

BOSTON  ALLIANCE  OF  GAY  AND  LESBIAN  YOUTH 
Social  support  group  for  youth  22  and  under.  Wed. 
night  general  meeting  from  7:30-9pm.  New  persons 
meeting  at  6:00.  Women’s  meeting  at  6:45.  Call 
523-7363  for  info. _ (15.32) 

MAN/BOY  LOVE 

Intergenerational  Love  Support  Group.  World  wide 
news,  art,  opinions.  Application,  information  free. 
Bulletin  $1.00  NAMBLA,  P.O.  Box  174,  New  York,  NY 
10018  _ (7) 


OVERS 

THE  JIM  CLARK  MOVING  COMPANY 

Serving  the  Gay  Community 
with  professionalism  and  respect 
Very  careful  furniture  movers. 

Piano  and  hoisting  specialists. 

Any  time  of  the  day-any  day  of  the  year. 

No  overtime  charges,  354-2184 
MPDU  Number  23733 

APPLETON  MOVING  CO.,  INC. 

(formerly,  Boston  Trucking  Co.) 

MA  DPU#25522 
No  job  too  big  or  too  small 
Very  careful  movers  641-1234 _ 

POOR  PEOPLES  MOVERS 

Complete  moving  service.  7  days  a  week.  New  and  used 
boxes.  Inside  heated  storage  lockers.  Truck  and  equip¬ 
ment  rentals.  We  load/unload  your  truck.  522-0826. 


From  $18  /  hr. 

MAXI-VANS 

CARGO  MASTER  TRUCKS 
•  HOMES  •  BUSINESSES 
i  24  HOUR  DELIVERY 
LIC.  and  INS. 


I  2T6-.184fL 


UBl  ICATIONSI 


BREAKTHROUGH! 

Political  journal  of  Prairie  Fire  Organizing  Committee, 
Spring  1989  issue.  Women  of  the  Philippine  Revolution 
—  Interview  with  Makibaka;  The  Post-Feminist  Mysti¬ 
que;  speech  by  PISD  (People  with  Immune  System 
Disorders);  Crack  and  Black  Youth.  $3  including 
postage.  John  Brown  Book  Club,  POB  1422,  San  Fran- 
cisco,  CA  94114. _ 

Do  you  need  facts  about  menopause?  Does  the 
stereotyping  of  older  women  make  you  angry?  Do  you 
want  to  be  part  of  an  Older  Feminists  Network? 
Broomstick,  a  bimonthly  national  magazine  by,  for  and 
about  women  over  forty.  Annual  subs  (US  funds  only) 
U.S.  $15,  Canada  $20,  Overseas  and  Institutions  $25. 
Sliding  scale  available.  Sample  copy  $3.50.  3543  18  St. 
#3,  San  Francisco,  CA  94110. _ 

BAD  ATTITUDE 

A  lesbian  sex  magazine.  Irreverent  and  Hot!  $12  for  one 
year’s  subscription  (3  issues).  B.A.  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  110, 
Cambridge,  MA  02139. _ (16.33) 

LESBIAN  CONTRADICTION 

A  Journal  of  Irreverent  Feminism.  Quarterly  of  com¬ 
mentary,  analysis,  reviews,  cartoons  &  humor  by  and 
for  women  who  agree  to  disagree-who  are  still  political, 
but  not  necessarily  correct.  Sample  $1.50;  sub.  $6;  more 
if/less  if.  LesCon,  584  Castro,  No.  236G,  SF,  CA  94114. 

_ (ex) 

With  incisive  reporting  and  thoughtful  analysis  IN 
THESE  TIMES  offers  the  very  best  in  alternative  American 
journalism.  We’ve  built  our  reputation  on  addressing 
the  issues  the  mainstream  media  ignores,  and  that’s  why 
our  unique  point-of-view  has  been  trusted  by  thousands 
of  readers  for  over  a  decade.  Why  not  see  for  yourself? 
You  may  order  a  subscription  by  calling  800-435-0715 
(in  Illinois  call  800-892-0753)  or  by  writing  to  IN  THESE 
TIMES,  1912  Debs  Ave.,  Mt,  Morris,  IL  61054,  (17.36) 

OFF  OUR  BACKS 

Lively,  down-to-earth  feminism  in  the  nation’s  oldest 
women’s  newsjournal.  Analysis,  reviews,  conference 
coverage,  and  news  —  on  health,  feminist  theory, 
reproductive  rights,  civil  rights  and  political  work 
among  working,  disabled,  incarcerated,  old,  and  poor 
women,  women  of  color,  lesbians  and  women  from 
every  continent,  $15/11  issues.  $6  plus  $1  postage.  2423 
18th  St.  NW,  Washington,  DC  20009 _ (ex) 

WOMEN  OF  POWER:  “A  Magazine  of  Feminism, 
Spirituality,  and  Politics,”  an  inspiring  international 
quarterly  publication.  Subscriptions  $22  for  4  issues; 
single  issues  $6  plus  $1  postage.  P.O.  Box  827,  Cam- 
bridge,  MA  02238,  telephone  (617)  625-7885. _ (ex) 


WOMEN’S  REVIEW  OF  BOOKS 

monthly  review  of  current  feminist  writing.  Since  1983. 
Our  readers  span  the  U.S.,  Canada,  and  abroad. 
Subscriptions:  S 1 5/U.S. ,  $18/Canada,  $25/institutions. 
Free  sample  on  request.  THE  WOMEN’S  REVIEW, 
Wellesley  Women’s  Research  Center,  Wellseley,  MA 
02181 ■ _ (ex) 

BLACK/OUT 

Special  10th  Anniv.  edition  of  Black/Out  now  available. 
This  bi/annual  magazine  from  the  National  Coalition 
for  Black  Lesbians  and  Gays  contains  essays,  reviews, 
poetry,  news  and  announcements  concerning  the  Black 
Lesbian  and  Gay  community.  Sample  copy  $6  plus  $1 
postage.  1  year  subscription  (2  issues)  $10  to 
BLACK/OUT,  c/o  NCBLG,  19641  West  Seven  Mile, 
Detroit,  Ml  48219. _ _  (exj 


Prisoners 

Seeking 

Friends 


IF  YOU  WANT  PEACE, 

WORKFOyijCTC^ 


URGENT  ACTION  !!  The  Urgent 
Action  Network  of  Amnesty  Interna¬ 
tional  consists  of  people  from  every 
walk  of  life  — including  prisoners — 
who  agree  to  be  on  call  to  write  letters 
on  behalf  of  prisoners  in  urgent  situa¬ 
tions.  For  more  info  write:  Urgent  Ac¬ 
tion  Network,  Amnesty  Int.,  Box 
1270,  Nederland  CO  80466. 


If  you  are  a  prisoner  with  AIDS  and 
want  to  write  to  a  PWA  who  are  living 
satisfying  lives  outside,  write:  Hay 
House,  501  Santa  Monica  Blvd, 
No. 602,  Santa  Monica  CA  90401. 


WE  RE  ALL  DOING  TIME  is  a 

spiritual  &  emotional  support  book 
for  prisoners.  It’s  FREE!  They  also 
have  a  SPANISH  language  version,  so 
tell  your  Spanish-speaking  friends 
that  they  can  order  one  too  (in 
Spanish:  TODOS  ESTAMOS  EN- 
CARCELADOS).  Write:  Prison- 
Ashram  Project,  Rt  1,  Box  201 -N, 
.Durham  NC  27705.  - _ 


I’m  a  sensitive,  emotional  and  passive  and 
receptive  person  looking  for  a  someone  to  meet 
and  exchange  photos  and  letters  with  for  a  long 
friendship.  This  poor  old  gay  girl,  not  money 
wise,  but  honey  I  do  need  some  contact! 
LaDesiree,  FRAZIER,  140170,  100  WArrior 
Lane  3-72B,  Bessemer  AL  35023. 


I  need  to  get  some  of  these  heavy  feelings  off 
my  chest.  I  like  the  country,  most  music,  danc-  M 
ing,  writing  Letters  and  much  more!  Need  a  I 
friend.  I’ve  had  an  emptiness  in  my  heart  for  * 
3 1/2  years  now  and  it’s  time  to  fill  it  with  some 
friendship.  Jeff  LEBEDA,  187278,  2500 

Sheridan  Rd,  Muskegon  MI  49442. 


I’m  HIV  positive  living  in  the  AIDS  wing,  and  a 
transsexual,  treated  here  as  a  freak.  I  have  an 
ongoing  battle  to  get  my  hormone  therapy,  and 
would  appreciate  some  info  on  lawyers  or 
others  who  could  give  me  some  advice.  Please! 
A.  BENTLY,  D-56868,  Box  2000  (N-108-1), 
Vacaville  CA  95696. 


I  would  like  to  hear  from  gays,  TVs  or  TSs  and 
I  will  answer  all  letters  that  have  a  picture  sent 
with  them.  I  hope  to  build  a  good  friendship 
with  the  right  person.  Harry  LANGERT,  82A 
0167,  Drawer  B,  Stormville  NY  12582. 


GM,  24,  seeking  friendship.  I  am  feminine 
looking  and  acting.  My  interests  include  books, 
cooking,  and  intimate  evenings  at  home  with 
ihe  man  of  my  dreams.  Are  you  out  there? 
Relationship  minded  men  encouraged.  You 
won’t  be  sorry.  Discretion  a  must  at  first.  Ron 
SIEGLER,  61967,  Box  1000,  Crowley  CO 
81034. 


If  you  would  like  to  write  a  feminine  gay  person, 
that  is  looking  for  a  possible  relationship  upon” 
release.  1  would  be  glad  to  hear  from  you.  Earl 
BYERLY,  D-41819,  A  facility  3203,  Box  29, 
Represa  CA  95671 , 


I  would  really  like  to  write  a  gay  man  or  any 
TVs  who  are  real  with  their  life  and  would  like 
to  share  some  of  their  understanding  with  me. 
All  I  am  looking  for  is  someone  who  would  like 
to  be  friends  with  me  when  I’m  released.  Facun- 
do  ALVARADO,  84B  376,  Box  AG,  Fallsburg 
NY  12733. 


Be  Real  With  Yourself! 

23  yr  old  Black,  Portuguese  and  Italian  gay  boy 
from  Brooklyn  seeking  a  sincere  authentic  per¬ 
son.  Whatever  happens,  just  be  real  with 
yourself,  that’s  all  that  matters.  Gianni 
GOMES,  D-97767,  Box  29,  Represa  CA  95671. 


9? 


At  present  I  am  in  solitary  confinement,  which 
is  not  a  good  place  to  do  time  because  it  is  a 
mental  sweat  and  ice  box.  It  can  get  real  lonely 
here.  I  wonder  if  someone  out  there  would  write 
me  a  letter.  I  enjoy  writing.  A  sample  copy  of 
the  GCN  would  be  nice  too.  Thanks.  Ruby 
TORRES,  W 18960,  SHU  112,  Frontera  CA 
91720. _ 

I’m  19  yrs  old  and  would  like  to  meet  someone 
to  correspond  with.  I’m  very  lonely  and  butch 
and  hope  someone  feels  like  writing.  Monica 
WILSON,  152298,  Box  8540  (No.576),  Pem- 
broke  Pines  FL  33024, _ 

32  yr  old  Black  woman  seeking  friends.  1  enjoy 
music,  arts  and  football.  Am  honest,  respectful, 
outspoken  and  understanding.  Please  write. 
Betty  GRAHAM,  16796,  Unit  E,  B-corr.,  1479 
Collins  Ave,  Marysville  OH  43040. _ 


f  '  U 
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I  am  writing  this  letter  because  I  would  like  to 
have  a  lot  of  gay  men  to  write  me.  Please  put  me 
in  some  kind  of  list  so  guys  in  the  free  world  can 
write  if  they  want  to.  Thank  you  very  much. 
Sylvester  ADDISON,  158776,  Rt  2  Box  2222, 
Mineral  Point  MO  63660 


‘Dominant’  Gay  American  Indian,  20,  jet  black 
hair,  sky  blue  eyes,  seeking  friends.  My  hobbies 
are  body  building,  martial  arts,  writing  and 
computer  science.  Jerry  WALKER,  470151,  Rt 
1  Box  150,  Tennessee  Colony  TX  75861. 


Lonely  Transsexual  inmate,  33,  would  like 
someone  to  talk  to.  Come  on  guys,  not  all  in¬ 
mates  are  looking  for  money.  Some  of  us  really 
need  friends!  Frank  (Dianna)  HERNANDEZ, 
1 7973-054,  Box  1000,  Oxford  W1  53952. 


I  would  like  to  place  a  penpal  ad.  I’m  gay,  26, 
versatile,  sexy,  enjoy  many  interests  and  am 
seeking  a  real  friendship.  Is  it  possible?  (I’m  not 
allowed  to  write  other  prisoners.)  Age  and  race 
don’t  matter.  Timothy  WISE,  185026,  Star 
Route,  Reidsville  GA  30499. 


I’m  a  gay  man  with  the  AIDS  virus  and  am  very 
lonely  and  would  greatly  appreciate  a  penpal.  1 
love  the  country  and  will  answer  all  who  write. 
Kevin  WHIPP,  D29768,  331SW,  Box  500, 
Chino  CA  91708. 


Fm  interested  in  making  a  friend,  maybe  even 
in  developing  a  true  relationship.  I’m  28,  small 
built,  enjoy  most  sports,  have  no  family  other 
than  my  mother,  and  would  like  someone  to 
write  regularly.  Thank  you  very  much.  Philip 
MADDISON,  645581  (W-3-N-3),  Box  747, 
Starke  FL  32091. 


Lonely  gay  inmate  seeking  friendship.  Very 
understanding.  Age  or  race  doesn’t  matter.  I’ll 
answer  anyone  who  writes.  Please.  James 
TAYLOR,  182-417,  Box  56,  Lebanon  OH 
45036. 


Looks  are  a  human  myth... 

I’m  interested  in  meeting  some  new  people  with 
a  different  mentality  than  here.  My  looks  are 
handsome  in  my  view,  but  looks  are  a  human 
myth  and  inner  strength  is  more  meaningful. 
My  interests  are  world  history,  raquetball  and 
truly  all  views  of  ballet,  art  and  quiet  evenings 
with  my  thoughts.  If  you  are  interested  in  being 
friends  please  write:  Anton  BAKER,  D-12886, 
4A-1R-51R,  PO  Box  3456,  Corcoran  CA  93212. 

I  find  your  publication  very  informative  and  1 

thus  interesting,  and  would  like  to  place  a  con-j 
cise  ad  in  the  friends  section.  I’m  studying  law  f 
and  business,  love  sports  and  home  life  and  ami 
an  artist.  I’m  also  very  considerate  of  other’s) 
feelings  and  would  like  to  share  some  of  mine.  [ 
Mck  YATES,  12-E-56,  353752,  Box  4500,  Ten- 
nessee  Colony  TX  75861. _ 

My  nationality  is  Moorish  American  (in  other! 

words  Black).  I’m  32,  with  shoulder  length  cur-S 
ly  coal  black  hair.  My  complexion  is  cocoa) 
brown  and  my  objective  is  to  establish  a  I 
romance  with  a  soul  seeking  gay  male!  I’m  a  I 
dominant/‘straight’  type  in  sex.  Morris) 
WILLIAMS,  161718,  Box  900,  Jefferson  City  I 
MO  65102. 
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Calendar  listings  must  be  received  by  the 
Monday  before  the  week  of  the  event.  Photos 
encouraged.  Please  specify  if  event  is/is  not 
wheelchair  accessible  and/or  sign  language 
interpreted.  Please  use  our  format  as  a  guide 
for  listings  and  put  each  event  on  a  separate 
sheet,  if  possible.  Listings  must  be  typed.  No 
phone  calls,  puh-leeze. 

27  Saturday 

Jamaica  Plain  □  Gay  and  Lesbian  Contra  Dance  at 

the  First  Church  of  J.P.,  corner  of  Center  an  Eliot  Street. 
8-1  Ipm.  $5. 

Boston  □  FCHC’s  Living  Well  Series,  Nurturing 
Massage:  A  workshop  in  Stress  Reduction,  338 

Newbury  Street.  I0am-6pm  (bring  a  bag  lunch).  $5.  Paul 
or  Robb  at  267-0900  to  pre-register. 

Boston  □  Superball  1990,  a  dance  in  celebration  of 
Boston's  les/gay  athletes  and  artists.  At  Villa  Victoria, 
West  Newton  Street.  9pm.  $10.  288-1606. 

Boston  □  Clean  and  Sober  Dance  for  the  les/gay 
community,  by  Boston  Sound  Machine.  At  the  Y,  140 
Clarendon  Street.  9pm- 1  am.  $5. 

Boston  □  AIDS  Action  Committee's  Mass.  Recogni¬ 
tion  Awards  at  the  Kennedy  Library  Pavilion.  6-IOprn. 
437-6200. 

31  Wednesday 

Cambridge  □  Say  it,  Sister!  “Cross-Cultural  Rela¬ 
tionships”  WMBR,  88.  IFM,  7-8pm. 

February  I  Thursday 

Boston  □  GCN  Production  Night.  All  welcome. 
Proofreading  starts  at  5pm.  Paste:up  after  7pm.  62 
Berkeley  St.,  near  Arlington  and  Back  Bay  T-stops.  Info, 
GCN:  617/426-4469. 


2  Friday  □ 

Looking  for 
Langston,  a 

film  by  Isaac 
Julien,  at  the 
Institute 

of  Contemporary 
Art,  Boston.  With  Mala 
Noche  (by  Gus  Van  Sant). 
Through  2/7.  7:00  and 
9:30pm. 


Boston  □  The  Group,  a  social/discussion  group,  meets 
to  discuss  “Sex,  Love  and  Infatuation”  at  the  Les/Gay 
Service  Center,  338  Newbury  Street.  8pm.  266-1 129. 

2  Friday 

Boston  □  GCN  Mailing.  Come  help  stuff  the  paper  and 
meet  new  friends.  5- 1 0pm.  62  Berkeley  St.,  near  Arl¬ 
ington  and  Back  Bay  T-stops.  Info:  GCN,  617/426-4469. 

Brookline  □  Am  Tikva,  Monthly  Shabbat  Service  at 
Workmen’s  Circle,  1762  Beacon  Street.  8pm.  782-8894. 

Boston  □  Looking  for  Langston,  a  film  by  Isaac  Julien, 
at  the  Institute  of  Contemporary  Art,  with  Mala  Noche 
(by  Gus  Van  Sant).  Through  2/7.  7:00  and  9:30pm. 


6  Tuesday 


Boston  □  Gay  Fathers  of  Greater  Boston  meet  at 
the  Lindemann  Center,  25  Staniford  Street.  8-IOprn. 
742-7897. 

8  Thursday 

Boston  □  GCN  Production  Night.  All  welcome. 
Proofreading  starts  at  5pm.  Paste-up  after  7pm.  62 
Berkeley  St.,  near  Arlington  and  Back  Bay  T-stops.  Info, 
GCN:  617/426-4469. 

9  Friday 

Boston  □  GCN  Mailing.  Come  help  stuff  the  paper  and 
meet  new  friends.  5- 1 0pm.  62  Berkeley  St.,  near  Arl¬ 
ington  and  Back  Bay  T-stops.  Info:  GCN,  617/426-4469. 


3  Saturday 

Cambridge  □  Amethyst  Women  present  Beach 
Blanket  Lesbo,  a  dance  with  D.J.  Whitman.  At  Old 
Cambridge  Baptist  Church,  1151  Mass.  Ave.  Game 
8-9:30pm.  Dance  9pm- 1 2midnight.  $7  more  or  less. 


Boston  □  Alliance  of  Mass.  Asian  Lesbians  and  Gay  Men 
invites  all  to  the  Lunar  New  Year  Festival  featuring 
talent  show  and  banquet.  338  Newbury  Street.  7-1  Ipm. 
$5.  499-9535. 


4  Sunday 

Somerville  □  Gays  and  Lesbians  of  Somerville  and 
Surroundings  holds  monthly  potluck  and  social  gather¬ 
ing.  71  Union  Square.  6pm.  Lisa,  628-2532  or  Mike, 
628-2643. 


5  Monday 

Boston  □  Tax  Resistance  Clinic  at  the  Community 
Church,  565  Boylston  Street.  7-9pm.  731-6139. 


Cape  Cod  □  Lower  Cape  Gay  Men’s  Action  Group 

will  hold  its  first  meeting  at  the  First  Parish  Unitarian 
Universalist’s  Dawes  Hall,  1969  Main  Street  (Rt.  6A), 
Brewster.  7:30pm. 


RENO 

TWO  SHOWS  7:30PM  &  9:30PM 
TIX  ON  SALE  NOW 


SUN.  FEB.  18  3PM 

1st  BOSTON  WOMEN’S  MUSICAL  COMPETITION 


|S33  Main  Street,  Cambridge.  MA  Qg  139  CS  1  73  AB'7-T^.OO 


INDIGO'S  Hours:  Thursday  4PM-2AM  (no  sove»)  ■  Friday  4PM»2AM  ■  Saturday  9PM-SAM 


Warm  Events  for  Cold  Evenings  at 

Crones'  Harvest 

761  Centre  St.,  Jamaica  Plain 

Coffeehouse  with  Melissa  Ferrick 

Thursday  February  1st,  7:30  pm 

Lesbian  Film  Features  Domestic  Bliss  Mark  of  Lihth 
Friday  February  9th,  7:30  pm 

Coffeehouse  with  Catie  Curtis 
Thursday  February  15th,  7:30  pm 

Coffeehouse  with  Doshie  Powers 
Saturday  February  24th,  7:30  pm 

All  events  $5.  Wheelchair  accessible  617-983-9530  TTYTDD  617-983-9529 


Lesbian  &  Gay  Jews 


13th  ANNIVERSARY 
CELEBRATION 

SATURDAY,  FEBRUARY  10th 
AM  MITZVAH  CEREMONY  AT 
7:00PM 

WITH  DINNER  AND  DANCING 
TO  FOLLOW 

TEMPLE  ISRAEL,  LONGWOOD 
AVE.,  BOSTON 

$20.00  PER  PERSON 
ADVANCED  RESERVATIONS 
REQUIRED 

R.S.V.P.  BY  FEBRUARY  2 
CALL  782-894 

WHEELCHAIR  ACCESSIBLE 


'The  'Les  Miz'  satire  is  perfect. . 
it's  worth  the  whole  evening!" 

-Kevin  Kelly,  Boston  Globe 

"  Explosively  funny  bits!" 

-Joyce  Kulhawlk,  WBZ-TV 


DINNER/SHOW 
PACKAGES 
AVAILABLE 


357-8384 

GROUP  RATfS 
426-6444 
542-1701 


iTang  out  with  someone  you  care  about. 

With  “voice  personals”  from  Gay  Selections, 
you  can  meet  other  gay  men  who  share  your  lifestyle 
and  live  in  New  England. 

Simply  call  Gay  Selections  and  listen  to  a  dozen  or 
more  personal  messages  from  a  diverse  selection  of  gay 
men,  then  respond  to  those  messages  that  interest  you. 


am 

SELECTIONS 

1-900-370-2266 


"  LOOKING  TO  THE  FUTURE” 


Nominations  for  proposed  speakers  at  Pride 

must  be  received  at  the  Pride  office  on  or  before 
NOON  on  February  15,  1990. 

To  be  considered,  the  nomination 
must  be  legibly  written  and 
include  the  nominee's 
name  and  complete  mailing 
address  with  present  phone 
number.  Any  nominations 
which  vary  from  these 
requirements  shall  be  discarded. 


TRY  OUR  DEMO  #:  (617)  876-0333 


We  need  volunteers  for  subcommittes 
as  well  as  for  Pride  Day  itself. 

Share  some  of  your  pride  and  call  today 
to  help  with  publicity,  publications, 
merchandising,  fundraising  or  make 
a  commitment  to  help  for  an  hour  or  two 
on  June  9,  1990, 

show  up  on  the  second  Saturday  of  June, 
receive  your  Pride  T-shirt  and  help  with 
handing  out  booklets  hanging  banners, 
stage  entrance,  selling  soda,  crowd  control, 
wheelchair  accessibility,  etc. 

Call  today ,  we  need  your  help. 

(617)  262-3149 

I f  we  don't  answer  right  away ,  please  leave  your  name  and  phone  number  and/or  call  another  time! 


The  legacy 
of  house 
and  field 
slaves 

By  Ayofemi  Folayan 

For  years,  when  discussions  of  classism 
began,  I  would  take  refuge  behind  my 
standard  disclaimer,  which  went  some¬ 
thing  like,  “In  America,  discussions  of  class 
simply  are  not  relevant  for  people  of  color, 
because  the  impact  of  racism  totally 
obscures  the  issue.”  That  said,  I  would 
smugly  go  outside  and  watch  the  sunset 
while  the  conversation  proceeded  into  the 
night.  And  in  many  ways,  using  the  simplis¬ 
tic  “haves  and  have-nots”  analysis  that 
grew  out  of  the  original  Marxist  doctrines, 
my  disclaimer  had  some  validity. 

I  have  also  fiercely  resisted  dialogues 
about  slavery  as  an  economic  institution 
that  did  not  address  the  racism  that  kept  the 
values  and  structures  from  slavery  intact 
well  into  the  middle  of  the  twentieth  cen¬ 
tury.  I  think  my  initial  impulse  to  submerge 
the  class  issue  under  racism  may  be  funda¬ 
mentally  correct,  although  1  acknowledge 
that  there  are  definite  effects  that  can  only 
be  attributed  to  class. 

I  was  raised  in  a  family  where  there  were 
two  professionals,  so  in  traditional  terms, 
we  were  middle  class.  As  a  mixed-race  fami¬ 
ly,  however,  our  options  were  strictly  limit¬ 
ed  because  of  racism.  The  choice  of  neigh¬ 
borhoods  in  which  we  could  live,  the 
schools  I  could  attend,  and  even  the  kinds 
of  food  available  to  us  were  strictly  defined 
by  race.  Any  time  my  mother,  who  was 
black,  or  my  father,  whose  status  was  de¬ 
fined  by  his  relationship  to  a  black  woman, 
challenged  these  boundaries,  they  were 
rudely  reminded  of  their  presence. 

For  example,  my  mother  graduated  with 
highest  honors  in  keyboard  harmony  from 
the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music. 


Please  forward  to: 

PRIDE  COMMITTEE 
338  Newbury  Street  -  Suite  202L 
Boston,  Massachusetts  02115 
Attn:  Speaker 
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Ayofemi  Folayan 

Unlike  her  male  counterparts,  she  was 
never  included  in  any  of  the  recitals  show¬ 
casing  the  honored  graduates.  She  never 
had  an  opportunity  to  participate  in  her 
chosen  field  and  had  to  abandon  it  for  the 
more  practical  profession  of  teaching. 

Another  example  is  that  we  always  lived 
in  the  mostly  black  community  of  Roxbury. 
Several  times  during  my  childhood,  my  par¬ 
ents  attempted  to  buy  a  house  and  move  out 
“to  the  suburbs”  around  Boston.  While 
their  most  dramatic  rejection  was  in  the 
form  of  a  bombing  in  1954,  even  in  1967  my 
mother  was  forced  to  move  out  of  her  home 
because  of  the  racially  based  hostility  from 
her  neighbors. 

However,  recently  I  have  come  to  realize 
that  very  definite  class  distinctions  existed 
in  the  black  community  I  grew  up  in  and 
these  were  extensions  of  the  divisions  that 
were  externally  imposed  during  slavery  be¬ 
tween  the  “house”  and  “field”  slaves.  The 
effects  of  such  demarcations  reverberated 
in  both  external  black  community  dynamics 
and  interactions  with  the  surrounding  white 
community. 

During  slavery,  the  less  rebellious  or  the 
more  physically  acceptable  in  terms  of  ap¬ 


pearance  were  selected  for  tasks  that  would 
bring  them  directly  into  contact  with  the 
slaveowner.  The  work  ranged  from  prepar¬ 
ation  of  food  to  responsibility  for  the  child¬ 
ren  to  cleaning  and  maintaining  the  “big 
house.”  Once  assigned  to  these  roles,  the 
house  slaves  assumed  a  mantle  of  trust¬ 
worthiness  that  resulted  in  a  range  of  privil¬ 
eges  up  to  but  rarely  including  emancipa¬ 
tion. 

In  the  fifties  and  sixties  when  I  was  grow¬ 
ing  up,  this  relationship  was  paralleled  by 
the  domestic  labor  force  of  black  women 
who  migrated  daily  betweeen  the  black 
community  and  the  homes  of  privileged 
white  people  to  cook,  clean,  and  care  for 
their  children.  Both  my  grandmother  and 
great  aunt  worked  in  this  capacity,  and  I 
would  often  accompany  them  to  work, 
where  I  would  be  welcomed  as  a  playmate 
for  the  child  of  the  house. 

Later,  when  I  attended  a  private  college 
preparatory  school  in  Cambridge  and  re¬ 
turned  to  similar  homes  in  the  role  of  an 
equal,  my  presence  was  tolerated  with  tre¬ 
mendous  animosity.  I  was  given  clear  mes¬ 
sages  that  I  was  not  equal  and  not  welcome. 
I  remember  one  particularly  painful  experi¬ 
ence  of  being  served  an  after-school  snack 
by  a  black  woman  who  could  have  been  my 
grandmother,  who  was  addressed  by  her 
first  name  by  my  high-school-age  compa¬ 
nion. 

During  slavery,  the  field  slaves  were  con¬ 
trolled  through  harsh  and  swift  crushing  of 
any  hint  of  rebellion.  As  long  as  they  made 
no  demands  for  recognition  as  people,  how¬ 
ever,  they  were  viewed  as  mere  equipment, 
expected  to  perform  with  high  productivity 
at  minimal  expense  to  the  owner.  Members 
of  this  class  as  it  evolved  into  the  twentieth 
century  became  the  maintenance  workers 
and  factory  laborers  that  sustained  indus¬ 
try.  There  people  were  valued  particularly 
for  their  capacity  to  be  invisible  while  per¬ 
forming  their  necessary  services. 

In  the  eighties,  as  an  engineer  working  in 
the  aerospace  industry,  I  have  had  numer¬ 
ous  occassions  where  the  assumption  has 
been  that  a  black  female  must,  by  defini¬ 
tion,  be  part  of  the  maintenance  crew  re¬ 
sponsible  for  cleaning  the  restrooms.  Once  a 
secretary  actually  became  angry  after  rush¬ 
ing  up  to  inform  me  that  the  bathrooms 


were  flooded  when  I  told  her  that  I  was  an 
engineer  and  she  needed  to  find  someone 
from  the  maintenance  staff. 

One  aspect  of  class  boundaries  within  the 
black  community  was  the  imitation  of  the 
elements  of  white  “high  society”  from 
which  blacks  were  excluded  because  of 
race.  The  black  service  sororities  such  as 
AKA  (Alpha  Kappa  Alpha)  and  Deltas 
(Delta  Sigma  Theta)  initially  came  into  be¬ 
ing  on  black  college  campuses  as  a  reflec¬ 
tion  of  Greek  traditions  at  white  colleges. 
The  absurdity  of  a  black  cotillion,  complete 
with  debutantes  in  white  gowns,  demon¬ 
strates  how  thoroughly  this  parallel  uni¬ 
verse  was  constructed. 

Absurdity  aside,  the  professionals  who 
composed  this  black  middle  class  were  tol¬ 
erated  by  whites  only  as  long  as  they  provid¬ 
ed  services  primarily  for  other  blacks.  As 
long  as  blacks  were  willing  to  get  their  edu¬ 
cation  in  black  colleges  and  live  in  black 
communities,  they  did  not  come  into  direct 
competition  with  whites.  As  long  as  the  ap¬ 
propriate  obeisance  was  maintained  by 
blacks,  whites  would  not  disrupt  the 
charade. 

As  the  Civil  Rights  and  black  nationalist 
movements  in  this  country  evolved  during 
the  fifties  and  sixties,  the  mirror  was  shat¬ 
tered  as  blacks  began  to  demand  more  than 
“separate  but  equal” — they  wanted  equali¬ 
ty.  The  pendulum  shifted,  and  the  poor  and 
working  class  blacks  who  required  the  ben¬ 
evolence  of  job  training  programs  and 
scholarships  were  suddenly  more  accepta¬ 
ble,  precisely  because  they  did  not  offer  a 
viable  challenge  to  the  status  quo.  These 
poor  people  could  genuinely  benefit  from 
the  generosity  of  whites,  who  could  congrat¬ 
ulate  themselves  on  their  liberalness. 

As  a  single  parent,  I  have  sometimes  sur¬ 
vived  by  becoming  a  welfare  mother  and  ac¬ 
cepting  AFDC  (Aid  to  Families  with  De¬ 
pendent  Children).  I  was  amazed  by  the 
fact  that  what  seemed  to  offend  my  social 
workers  most  was  not  that  I  was  accepting 
welfare  but  that  I  was  also  trying  to  finish  a 
college  degree  program  to  become  an  engin¬ 
eer.  They  were  more  comfortable  with  the 
image  of  the  poor  welfare  mother  with  no 
other  options. 

In  writing  this  piece,  I  have  had  to  come 
Continued  on  page  16 
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